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DISESTABLISHMENT REPUDIATED. 


**OnvurcH and Queen! ‘“ Disestablishment 
arid Republicanism!” So, it has come to this. 
It is very son too soon, we should say for a 
Liberal Government to betake itself to such 
extreme cries. It may be hard pushed, but 
surely the time is not yet come for roaring out 
„Murder! It really seems to indicate what 
very few, and they only the very sanguine, 
friends of disestablishment, have deemed rather 

more than possible—-namely, a rapid approxi- 
mation by the present Administration to sur- 
render on the question of State-Ohurchism. We 
advise our readers not to give themselves up to 
the fascinating inference. We do not believe 
—age and experience, perhaps, predispose us to 
scepticiem—that we are so close upon the be- 


ginning of the end as some recent Ministerial | 


speeches might be taken indirectly to imply. 
Suspicion is the natural consequence of too 
much protestation. When we hear a small 
social party, who are going home at a rather 
advanced stage of the small hours after mid- 
night, screaming in concert, and at the top 
of their voices, Britons never, never, never 
shall be slaves!” we quietly draw our own 
deductions, and we fancy that they are 
not quite in keeping with the exaltation 
of feeling which rather impotently displays 
iteelf in such superfluous boasting. Mr. Glad- 
stone, as we understand, entertains no present 
intention of supporting Mr. Miall’s motion in 
favour of disestablishment. Well, after what 
he said last session, those who desire to uphold 
that motion cannot suppose that he does—as 
yet, at least. Nobody, judging from his past 
career, indeed, can say that he will not put Mr. 
Miall’s suggestions into legislative form before 
he finally retires from public life. It is not by 
any means certain whether he will do it, or 

Mr. Disraeli will do it, or whether the 
responsibility and the work will at last devolve 
upon some rising statesman. But it is hardly 
djecreet for Mr. Glyn, the Liberal whip, to link 
together the Church and Queen, piety and 
loyalty, disestablishment and republicanism, as 
he did the other day at Shaftesbury. It is 
hoisting a signal of distress. It shows that he 
is hard pressed. When the chief mate takes to 
the boats, nobody thinks much of the chances 
of the ship. When the shouts of men mingle 
with the screams of women, it is usually 
thought safe to come to the conclusion that 


something is the matter. Mr. Glyn, it is true, 
has put his foot down on the policy of religious 
equality in England, as if he were a President 
Lincoln—but then nobody who knows him 
doubts that, when the suitable moment comes, 
he will take his foot up again. 


The hon. member for Shaftesbury, in addrees- 
ing his constituents, is reported to have spoken 
to the following effect :— 

The Tories charged the Liberals with the intended 
subversion of the Church and the House of Lords. He 
denied that the Liberal party intended anything of the 
kind. He disclaimed their being a party to the dis- 
establishment of the English Church. He disclaimed 
that they had any sympathy with Republicanism, or 


tary, but created by election. These were not tlie 
views of the Liberal party, though some few of its 
members might eutertain a feeling of the kind. The 
majority of his party he was convinced would never 
vote for Mr. Miall, but would give their adhesion to 
Mr. Gladstone, who wished to see the Church continue 
as the Church of the people. So long as the Church 
was true to itself, so long would the Liberal party 
uphold it, and nothing, he was sure, would ever induce 
him to go into the lobby with Mr. Miall, or any of his 
supporters. He would allow no one to say that the 
Liberal party was in favour of Republicanism. They 
were as true to their Church and the Queen as any class 
of the community. 

Of course, this shrieking would make us 
tremble in our shoes, if we did not remember 


with our hon. friend the Whip, when he is intent 
upon driving into the lobby as large a majority 
of members as he can for the First Lord of the 
Treasury. That he should take upon himself 
to speak so authoritatively for the Liberal 
party is, doubtless, a gratification to himself, 
and does us no great harm. But he would be 
wiser, perhaps, not to pledge his chief too 
deeply—for, inasmuch as Mr. Gladstone has 
got hold of a root-principle, has a logical mind, 
and, when the time comes, will be bold enough 
to carry out his convictions, there is some 
danger lest his lieutenant should too thought- 
leasly increase his difficulties, should he hear 
the hour for action strike. Mr. Glyn has a 
right to pledge himself as deeply as he pleases, 
but we don’t know what or who has authorised 
him to speak in the name of the Liberal party ; 
least of all in regard to their programme of the 
fature. | 

A word or two from My. Goschen at the 
Colston dinner at Bristol on the same subject 
may as well be noticed before closing our 
remarks. It is not that they reveal anything 
we did not know befo guage is given to 
Cabinet Ministers to co their thoughts— 
but that they indicate an anxiety on the part of 
the Government to hold itself as long as possible 
in suspense in regard to the policy of disesta- 
blishment. ‘‘ We know,“ he said, speaking in 
the name of his colleagues, ‘‘ what we owe to 
the Dissenters of England. We know that we 
should not have been in power but for them, 
and that we could not remain in power if they 
separated from us. But we know also that 
Dissenters would not wish us to budge one inch 
from the course we have thought right, if we 
could not honestly and conscientiously fall in 
with their views. We hope still to command 
your confidence, but we do not wish it to be 
understood that, because of the power of the 
Dissenters, we shall adopt any particular course 
not commended to us by our own sense of 
duty.” This, surely, is meant to mystify those 


: to whom it was addressed. We are not authorised 
to speak for Dissenters, but, at any rate, we can 


that they wisfed to have a House of Lords, not heredi- |. 


that the same high tone is not at all unusual 


speak for ourselves. So far 49 we are corcennad, 
we do not wish that the members of the 


‘should devidte ‘one hair's’ Krondth from {le 


views they conscientiously hold, in order to 
meet our views. We take it for granted that 
they will not adopt any course not commended 
to them by their own senso of duty. In othér 
words, ‘we expect them to be honest. But, 
then, we think it not unbecoming either our 


present character or our past history to he 
honest also. When we regard the propar time 
as having came, we also shall take the oputar 
** commended to us by our ow sense of duty.“ 
We shall not be deterred by the power of 
the Cabinet, however great, from giv 1 
expression to our convictions. Tt would bea 
misfortune to our cause that it should be taken 
in hand by unconvinced men—but if the mem- 
bers of the existing Government cannot coincide 
with us, we shall ask them to step aside and 
make room for others who can. Mr. Goschen 
has showed us what will be the game of 
Ministers. Oar game will be the counterpart 
of theirs. We shall be guided, not by their 
conscientious convictions, but by our own. 


NEW ALLIES, 


Ir is always a matter of congratulation to 
railway 


mate aid they have always counted, but whose 


disestablishment has 


certain, that if all who are 

from the Anglican Church by reli- 
gious conviction were to unite with those, 
whéther Churchmen or otherwise, opposed ou 
inciple of an eatablish - 


action to ont 


, of those 
with us, but who hare 
been 
might 
blishment to resist him, by sentimental droams 


fathers ’’ „nursing 


nite 


so-called National Church. But — one 
such delusivo fears are being reassurod; or 
the prick of the treacherous reed, fondly 
regarded as the staff of Protestant con- 
fidence, has startled deluded souls with new 
and more genuine alarms; or bitter experien 
has proved, that whatever latitude might 
extended to cultured indifference and super- 
stitious tradition, no —— was 2. ex- 
ted by any outspoken heresy on the great 
— doctrines of priestly orders and Epie- 
copal succession. The motives of new adherents 
may be various, and are all alike entitled to our 
respect. But the one result is & new and 


ominous concentration of power on the accom- 
plishment of the measures which we adyooate, 
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and uncertain,’ 
whether so intended or not, 


we 
sequent loss of the power 


| blishment 


; 


authority following the Archbishop of 


by combination, we do not 


~ 


against the Churches which are 
isti ed by the name. For many 
a clear and definite 
ectlesiastical affairs of the nation. 
education quéstio 
of action, it has been 
d not see the extent to 
is involved in the 


on matters reli- 
understood by Protestant 
held without deviation, and 


unequivocal 
utter 1450 ition, for the he yo 
Ohurch unreserved freedom. And th 


ose 
who have agreed with Protestant Independency 


. | a8 to existing evils, seen their way sooner to an 


agreement on the practicable remedy, the 
hour of victory would have struck before now. 
We make be „ K. new allies — 
now, as wa a perfect 


this instance, to obey what he had sworn to obey. 
This is not a question of very deep casuistry ; any 
honourable man could solve it ina second. When 
is paid to do a certain work, has sworn, 
receives his authority, that he will do it, 


discharge from that duty, or he must surrender his 


office. In this instance neither archbishop nor 


bishop, but the State only, could give him a dis- 
The State has not done so, and the 


We are informed that complaint has been made 
to the Bishop of Lincoln of a rector in his 
diocese having declined to read the words 
of the burial service over a parishioner of 
immoral life, and that the bishop has written 
in reply to say that in dealing with such 
unhappy persons it is the clergyman’s duty to 
bring them to repentance, but that, if he con- 
scientiously feels that there are expressions in the 
Barial Service which he cannot use, he is not to be 
condemned for leaving them out, seeing that when 
the rubrics were last settled there were means of 
enforcing discipline against the laity as well as the 
clergy.” Here we have by Episcopal writing, one 
of the most remarkable declarations ever made. 
The forms of the burial and all other ecclesiastical 
services have been settled by law ; they were even 
reconsidered by the bishops, of whom the Bishop of 
Lincoln was one, so late as the beginning of this 
very year; they are sworn to by the clergy, and 
now a bishop comes forward and tells one of his 
clergymen that he is to be guided by his conscience 
as to whether he will obey the lawor not. We 
say so, of course ; for we are Nonconformists, and 


} 


conscience has driven us out of the Church, but, 


good heavens ! who ever heard of a conscience like 
this, and what is it likely to lead to? If a clergy- 
man is to be at liberty to leave out one service, 
why not two, or three, or half-a-dozen? Why not 
add to the services, as the Ritualists have done— | 


do anything that he pleases, and so convert the 
Church into an aggregation of all denominations, 
with all sorts of observances, rituals, creeds or no 
creeds, rubrics or no rubrics ? 

| Several bishops have lately said some rather 
indiscreet thing Bishop instance, 
regarding the agricultural labourer and the Attor- 
ney-General, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
regarding the heathen ; but probably no one has 
made so indiscreet a remark as that of the Bishop 
of Lincoln. The Pall Mall Gazette sees very clearly, 
what, indeed, is very obvious, what it may lead to. 
It suggests, for one thing, that it may contribute 
towards the dissolution of the Church as an Esta- 
bliehment.” It regards the words as a straight- 
forward ion of anarchy.” It sees the 
difficulty, recognises all the troubles of conscience, 
thinks that in this case the bishop has cut the knot, 
but at what cost?” Two items of the cost may 


be specified, — 
Of course, if a cl poder Donen I 
of the Burial Service, he must be equally entitled to 


omit part of the Communion or the 

other rubrical service. And it would not be easy to say 

why, if entitled to omit he is not also entitled to alter 
to add. 4 

This is, substantially, what we have said ; now take 

the other item :—- - 


or any 


has himself authorised depar- 
of the law, as in this instance 

Lincoln is to have done, his 

is at an end. may find partisans to 
eo ae partisans 


is only the more danger- 
, like another road we wot 
of, is assuredly paved with good intentions. 

The reflection is forced upon us as the last thought 
on this case—Suppose the burial had been sus- 
and the clergyman had been to 
perform his duty? Another last thought is that of 
course this i did not take any 


to j y 
ve embraced all none of the 


F 


We have never felt this matter of toasts to be much 
more than an amusing specimen of clerical intole- 


rance and boorish bigotry, but it is a straw that 


the 
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shows which way the wind blows. Never mind the 
straw, but turn the current of the wind! 


How unhappy, dreadfully unhappy—must the 
members of the Church be! Do the members of any 
other sect go about all over the country, expressing 
their dissatisfaction with matters of doctrine, disci- 
pline and worship in their own Churches? Could 
such a thing be possible? What would be said if 
they were always crying out, “ Reform us! Let 
us be reformed! Oh, please do reform us! Here we 
have the last specimen of this sort of thing—the 
proceedings of the Yorkshire Church Association. 
The opening service was conducted by the Rev. E. 
Garbett, who asked for unity, simple unity. Now, 
immediately afterwards, it was seen what unity 
there was, for the Bennett Judgment was denounced 
and Mr. Garbett himself sided with the Evan- 
gelicals. Then came the working-classes, then 
comprehension, then reform of Convocation, and 
Romanism, and so on. Reform you? Les; only 
wait! 

Lord Lyttelton, the Chairman of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners, has condescended to reply to 
such attacks from Churchmen as we noticed in these 
columns last week, although, or our memory serves 
us very badly indeed, his lordship, who is a salaried 
‘official, has certainly never attempted to justify, 
in any case, the course which the commissioners 
have sometimes seen fit to pursue towards Noncon- 
formists. With regard to the attacks of Church- 
men, Lord Lytteltonfsays, that first, as to clergymen 
being excluded from the governing bodies of schools 
as er- icio members, that it is not from the choice 
of the commissioners nor according to their opinions, 
for, ingenuously says his lordship, in almost 
every case we should wish to place the incumbent 
of the parish in that position. But the law officers 
ef the Crown informed our masters, the Education 
Department, that they held that measure to be illegal 
under the Act.” The sympathy of the commissioners 
with the Church is thereforeundoubted. Next, as to 
the visitatorial power of bishops. There also, it is 
urged, the commissioners cannot help themselves. 
Lastly, as to the main intentions of the founder.” 
Here, too, Lord Lyttelton remarks, that the Act 
goes on to say, by placing a liberal education 
within reach of children of all classes.” Certainly 
it is fortunate that the commissioners are bound 
by Act. 

We often read exaggerated statements from 

but we scarcely expected one from 
Canon Gregory. Yet we find the following from a 
speech of the canon delivered at Blackheath a few 
‘ays ago: 

The State was wise in recognising the great prin- 
ciples established in these schools, and they had the 
& of God upon them. Now we have altered this 
state of things: between the years 1840 and 1870 men 
have come to say they can do without God ; they prac- 
tically exclude . The ntatives of the people 
Bay the State sball not, by means of taxes levied on 


the people, contribute to any recognition of the religious 
teaching given ; hence practically the State has denied 


What does the canon suppose can be the use of 
this? 


—_ 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


DROYLSDRN. 


On Tuesday of last week the Rev. Charles Wil- 
liams delivered a lecture for the Nonconformist 
Association at Droysden, on the Relation of the 
Free Churches to the question of Religious 
Equality.” The chairman, Mr. Joseph - Constan- 
tine, in introducing the lecturer, urged the meeting 
Slate Peligiows eyeslliy. Mc. Williams then pre. 

religious equality. r. Willi then pro- 
ceeded to review the Nonconformist position, — 
ing the question mainly from an historical point 
of view ; after which he stated and defended the 
demands of the Nonconformists at the present 
time. Mr. Peter Finch, who said that he was a 
py dr may of the Church of England and of 
the t faith, asked if Mr. Willi would 
accept a c e to meet an opponent, and debate 
with him the subject of that evening’s lecture on 
platform in the Mechanics’ Institution in that 
town? Mr. Williams: I will meet any opponent 
you choose to bring, and debate with him this 
uestion. 1 med, It was then agreed that 

e time for the discussion should be fixed by the 
challenger. Another tleman questioned the 
accuracy of the lecturer's statistics as to the num- 
ber of sittings provided by the Established Church 
and Free Churches, and said that they altogether 

i with figures which he held in his posses- 
sion, and which had been obtained from a most 
reliable authority. Mr. Williams said he had 
quoted from the 1851 census returns. The lecturer 
was then questioned as to his statement with re- 
ference to their being a far larger number of 
Churchmen in English gaols than members of any 
other body of worshippers. A gentleman in the 
body of the hall said that in Liverpool the great 

prisoners were Roman Catholics. 


majority of the 
Mr. Williams, in replying, said it might be that 


that was the case in Liverpool, but he had ken 
of the country generally, and not of a particular 
town, where a different state of things might 
exist. Votes of thanks wore given to the lecturer 
and the chairman, and the proceediugs terminated. 


STOCKTON, 


Mr. Warren, secretary of the London Church 
Defence Institution, lectured in the Borough Hall, 
on Friday night, under the auspices of the local 
Church fence Association, on Disestablish- 
ment.” The mayor presided, and was supported 
by several clergymen and gentlemen, but the atten- 
dance was verysmall, and the proceedings altogether 
very flat ; some en at the close, being politely 
bowed out, Mr. Warren pleading that he wanted to 


| get to Durham that night, once more to ony 


cathedral service there next day, before Mr. Mi 
was successful, and the place was converted into a 


singing saloon. 
n Tuesday, Pastor Gordon, of Darlington, 
replied to Mr. Warren, in the Temperance Hall. 
Mr. J. Taylor was called to the chair and very 
cordially introduced Mr. Gordon. Mr. Gordon 
roceeded to review the statements made by 
r. Warren, and when he sat down was cheered 
> a and again. The Rev. Mr. Fawcett, curate 
of Thornaby, then advanced to the platform, 
amidst t cheering, and commenced a long 
address in reply. There was very little, if any, 
relevance to the lecture, however, and his speech 
throughout was so broken and ejaculatory, that the 
audience grew somewhat restive. With reference 
to the nomination of bishops, he thought that the 
Premier ought to go to the archbishop, and get 
three or four names to choose from ; aud, as for the 
Liberation Society, he thought it would be better 
if they spent their money in assisting emigration. 
He contended for the pious-ancestor theory in rela- 
tion to Church property, and, at length, hurriedly 
left the platform. Mr. Gordon briefly replied, 
amidst great laughter and cheering. He thought 
that Mr. Fawcett’s suggestions should be forwarded 
to the proper quarters, and as for our -pious 
ancestors, who was the pious-ancestor that lived in 
the English Channel, and gave tithe of the fish to 
be caught there for ever? If Mr. Fawcett rose 
again, he should press him upon that point, and, if 
not, he hoped that it would give Mr. Fawcett a 
sleepless night and restless days, till the reverend 
ntleman settled the question. If Mr. Fawcett 
id accept voluntaryism with State aid, as he said, 
it did not save a man from the consequences of 
taking prussic acid because he took it in water. 
Where were the Church defenders? Was this 
Church defence? Mr. Fawcett did not rise again, 
and, at a late hour, hearty votes of thanks con- 
cluded the proceedings, which cannot fail to have 
exhilarated the Liberation cause in Stockton. 


KEIGHLEY. 


On Nov. II, Mr. Gordon lectured at Keighley, 
in reply to Dr. Massingham. The Bradford 
Observer states that the excitement which was 
manifested on the occasion of the champion of 
Church and State appearing was unabated and the 
hall was crowded before the hour of meeting. The 
fact that Pastor Gordon had intimated that he 
would afford Dr. Massingham ample time and the 
fullest opportunity of replying to what he (Pastor 

partaking 


Gordon) said— as the intimation did of 
the nature of a challenge openly and fairly to 
discuss the question—seemed to have added new 


interest to the controversy, and the non-appear- 
ance of Dr. ingham in response to the invita- 
tion was looked upon in the light of a shirking from 
the task of Church defence which he has under- 
taken. Mr. Isaac Holden, who occupied the chair, 
was received with cheers, groans, and hisses. He 
briefly introduced the lecturer. Mr. Gordon pro- 
ceeded to take up, one by one, the statements of Dr. 
Massingham, lage especially on the Church 
property question. e concluded by an eloquent 

roration on the p of public opinion in 
avour of the severance of Church and State. A 
number of questions were asked by several persons 
present, and a scene of t confusion ensued ; and 
ultimately votes of to the lecturer and the 
chairman were carried. 


NORTHWICH. 

A om public meeting, convened by the members 
of the Northwich Nonconformist Association, in 
favour of religious equality, was held in the Drill 
Hall, Northwich, on Nov. II. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. G. W. Latham, of Bradwall Hall, 
San h. There were also present the Hon. 


Lyulph Stanley, and Councillor Joseph Thompson, | 


of Manchester. 

The Chairman dwelt ably upon the disuniting 
effect of putting one sect in a position of supremacy. 
Where there ought to be harmony and union it 
caused a rift which nothing could span across. In 
every village, parish, and town they saw this rift 
existing between the Churchman and the Noncon- 
formist. They saw that everything would be level 
and straightforward, and all the intermediate strata 
would lie properly, if it were not for what geolo- 
gists called the great upheaval of the Established 
Church, which in its upheaval had broken away 
the strata, and made faults everywhere. (Chest 
And the result of all this was that the ministers ot 
the Established Church would be angels if they 
were not so ragged, and the members of the Non- 
conformist churches would be saints if they were 
not so crusty. (“ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) 
There was a constant dispute between the two, not 
on account of their religion, but because one reli- 
gion was favoured and one was not. The first 


resolution was moved by the Rev. J. Johns. It 
was as follows: — 


the progress 
irection, and pledges itself to use all 
vancement and 1 ve re- 


The resolution was supported in an effective speech. 


The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley seconded the 
motion. He said it was difficult to say anything 
new upon the question of disestablishment, because 
he could not help thinking that during the Irish 
Church agitation the whole subject was completely 
judged upon its merits; and though of course it 
must be admitted that the case of the Irish Church 
was amore flagrant r than the English 
Church, the principles laid down at tho time that 
question was agitated so thoroughly applied to that 
now before them that he felt rather as if he were 
about to argue worn-out truisms instead of saying 
anything fresh and that would he profitable for the 
future. The extremely sound and _ instructive 
remarks of the Chairman, and of Mr. Johns in 
moving the resolution, had completely covered the 
ground, and they must all feel that there was no 
answer to what had been said. He saw that the 
friends of the Established Church had a meeting at 
Birmingham the other day in defence of the Church. 
They were mostly Conservatives, but they brought 
down a distinguished Liberal to speak on their 
behalf—Mr. Thomas Hughes. He was a most 

nial person, and was respected by everyone who 

new him; in fact, no one could read his fresh, 
generous books without liking him. (Hear, hear.) 
He said some very wholesome things to the Church- 
men assembled on that occasion, and came amongst 
them very much in the same way as a kinsman of 
his “the Deed of Westminster—did, when he went 
to a meeting of Conservatives in defence of the 
Irish Church. He said, 1 am the son of a 
Liberal, I have always been a Liberal, and I 
hope always to continue a Liberal, and as such 
I am in favour of Establishment.” (Laughter.) 
That sounded well to begin with; but he went 
on to say, I don’t attach much importance to 
endowments, —7 5 they are good and. useful 
things; but what I mean by establishment is the 
advantage of having a lay tribunal to correct the 
usurpations of ecclesiastical men, and so long as we 
have a judicial council so long will the church be 
established.” (Laughter.) Mr. Hughes was not 
however quite so bad. Mr. Hughes used a simile 
which, had it been sound, would have had some 
argument and force. He said supposing that in 
their wisdom and generosity their forefathers had 
rovided a system of reservoirs and aqueducts for 
ringing a supply of water free of charge to the door 
of every man,—but supposing there were a certain 
number of other men who some mineral 
of their own, some saline mixture, and they sai 
„% We will not have the-water which is offered; 
but we will have our own.” They proceeded to 
set up pipes and conduits; and not content with 
that, they wanted to interfere with the supply 
of those who said they did not want to have a 
rivate pump in ev . But even if this were 
rue, he did not think they would be in too great a 
hurry topull down the supply. A great deal de ed 
upon the quality of the water supplied, and of course 
the water agreed with Mr. Hughes. Some 7 not 
only did not want to drink it themselves, but thought 
it was unwholesome and positively poisonous ; and 
they said these aqueducts and reservoirs might be used 


for other — 0 re They were Loewen gee 4 
and might be profitably applied to something else. 6 
water-power would be useful to drive mills, and 


they thought this public property was doing actual 
mischief to the people, many of whom were foolish 
enough to drink it simply because it was given to 
them. (Laughter.) I po Me fighting this question 
of religious equality m in the interest of any mor- 
tified sect, he did not think they could rouse any 
t amount of popular enthusiasm in support of 

he movement, because there was a mass of 
apathetic outsiders who cared nothing for squabbles 
between sects and parties. But if they could show 
that the present system was not merely a mortifica- 
tion and humiliation to a good many honest people, 
not merely a temptation to arrogance on the part 
of others, but it was a great instrument of 
litical injustice throughout the country, they 
hought they would be able to show that it was a 
crying evil, and that this system of a favoured 
sect—parties who ought to be teaching other things, 
but in reality taught political strife and class legis- 
lation—ought to be put down as soon as possible. 
Not as a member of the Nonconformist Association, 
but as one of the great Liberal party, he took his 
stand against the subsidising of any opinions, and 
especially of those opinions which were settled 300 
years ago by a despotic king and servile Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.) He could understand a 
man saying, as Coleridge used to say, that it was 
desirable to have in this country a body of learned 
men in every parish like the old school of clergy 
—intelligent and thoughtful people, who could 
regulate social and moral matters. But he ques- 
tioned the propriety of endowing a namber of pro- 
fessors of morals throughout the country. If they 
wanted to get a man to think actively and profit- 
ably on important questions, they must try to get 
him to think freely ; but the very first condition of 
the Church of England was opposed tothis. They 
caught the young man, presented to him the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Prayer-book—a mass of 
inconsistent dogmas tied in a bundle—(laughter)— 
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having been one on the preceding evening—under meeting, but it was a question which | race in the hands of secular bodies, were eloquently 
Association. Some 2,000 persons were for would be, that the question of t them. Dr W (hwy tact 
and the city members, Messrs. Morley settled, so that the proposal | ©xcept one of them, Dr. Barry, to 
dom were received with immense enthusiasm. In ich announced as the substance of his | that their own work as religious educators of the 
the course of his speech, Mr. Morury thus referred „ ATEN but 2 Err 
to the education question: to be dealt with as a national question. He believed in | {#ithfulness than upon favouring organisations, and 
There were two parties--there were those who | ¢ word of that , and should be thankful if | the devotion of national resources to their purposes. 
believed that there should be a religious element in ihe | they could do to enable the matter to be | They have so learnt to trust a power which they 
schools, that was, a simple, natural, and unsectarian | dealt with from hateful 123 Wr too ready, when it thwarts them, to 
of the Bible; and those who thought that | shillings, and pence. (Hear, hear.) Mr. pro- 38 
there dhonld nob be. (Hear, hear.) His belief was motion for the next session was as follows :— denounce as secular and godless, that they are 
that the former was the desire of a large of That tn the epinton of this Manse ectahiishment law of | ready to despair of English Christianity, if it is not 
parents hear urehes of England and Scotland invol i f 
quits prepared to say that that woull be the sondition | of religious equality, deprives those churches of the right of | uttressed at all points by State money and Stato 
of his vote. He always had a belief that the ques- — —1— imposes a. a — — patronage. But there was one clergyman, 
tion could be dealt with in this way. He should be : 22 — the community, and j Oo in the crowd, a thoughtful worker, almost 
re in his vote u the subject by the ety pe ‘ down in health by his work, who felt his spirit 
nts in the British schools in Bristol ; 


d only have a fortnight’s quiet opportu- 
oy hp meeting the parents only in those — and 
if he were to find that their wish was that there should 
K in every school at present, he 
believed, was a reasonable amount of fair reli- 
gious teaching if it were their wish that a change should 
made; he would undertake to seek to make that 
change. But he believed that his vote at 
in accordance with the view of an immense proportion 
of the ts of poor children, and he should continue 
unless he got other information to guide his action. 
(Hear.) He was no believer in enforcing religious teaching 
upon anyone. (Hear, hear.) He wanted to secure for the 
who desired that his child should not have any 
ble teaching in the school that there should be no 
disadvantage whatever attaching to him on that ground. 
(Hear, hear.) But he thought it was a hard thing that 
y so many as fifteen at least out of twenty of 
parents should be compelled to feel that henceforth 
this attempt to deal with the higher nature of their 
children was to be —4— because a small propor- 
tion, and a very small proportion too, he believed, 
desired that such an effort should not be made in 
school. (Hear, hear.) He denied having any personal 
feeling in this matter, but he was prepared to say that 
education must be defective if there was not in some 
an attempt to deal with the conscience and the 
the little children. (Hear, hear.) He 
was not content with leaving this dealing to Sunday- 
schools—he would rather hope that each day of the 
week there was an attempt made in the schools, not in 
the way of invoking reference to church or 17 * or 
any of the wretched sectarian differences which divided 
them, but simply an endeavour to teach the children 
what he believed to be God's blessed word, which he 
considered pave strength to the moral nature of their 
children—(Hear),—and had a t ing on the 
future of our English life. (APP use.) His and 
his belief was that there would be some common ground 
very shortly discovered. ( Hear, hear,” from the Rev. 
Mr, Caldicott.) He was glad to bear from Mr. 
Caldicott that echo to the sentiment—(applause)—as 
there was no man better qualified to help in coming to 
such a sa conclusion —(applause)—and in any 
such — had Been, ) would most cordially co- 
0 as that by united action would 
ve increased im to that which they all desired to 
of the (Applause. ) 
Then there was (said the speaker) the most solemn 
and important question that had ever come before 
the of the country—that of the Esta- 
blished Church. (Hear, hear.) 

He had on this question been to some extent mis- 
understood ; at all events, he had not felt quite in that 
position in which he was accustomed to stand, and in 
which he felt he ought to stand. He was by birth and 
by conviction a Nonconformist. (Hear, hear.) He had 
no doubt that religion had been injured and hindered, 
and not promoted by the interference of the civil power. 
(Hear, hear.) He was persuaded that that whieh was 
spiritual had been deadened and hindered by att 
ap eee enactments to te what was 

religion of the people. Growing out of that there 
had been a course of legislation which had been most 
oppressive towards Nonconformists, and with a view to 
remove the various disabilities they had had am 
them an association, having at its head a man entitled 
toe ing honour for the ground he had taken, and 


t was 
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no 
blishmen was a power and 
vitality about the Established Church of this country 
which might lead to a different ovnclusion in looking at 


its operation from that arrived at with the Irish Church. 
ae hear.) No endowments made since 1660 were 
juded in the Irish bill, which at once disposed of a 
amount of those endowments. is friend 
Mr. Johnstone, the member for Exsex, that 
millions per annum out of ten millions of revenue 
— 1 in the uncontrolled 
urch, ng 
nation to 


of the 
* 
dispose of. (Hear, hear.) That was hardly 


er 


the balance of two millions for th 


That was a question which entered into the very depth 
of men’s souls in all parts of the kingdom. (Hear, 
hear.) He would feel no difficulty whatever in offering 
to that resoluion his hearty and earnest support. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Hopeson said that the question of disesta- 
blishment was one of the deepest interest to the 


country at large. 

He did not think so much of the motion of Mr. Miall s 
last session, because it was virtually a side issue ; it 
was not intended to test the feelings of the country on 
the great question of Church establishment, or disesta- 
blishment ; it was to raise a discussion—a side issue— 
and therefore under no circumstances should he have 
voted for that. When they elected him, two years ago, 
he told them he was not to vote for the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the Established Church. 
He told them at the same time that he claimed the 
right which every man sitting there had, to love and 
cherish the Church to which he belonged with the same 

al affection and respect that they had for the 
denominations to which they belonged. (Cheers) He 
also stated then what he said now, that his love for the 
Church had ve 


nobody could look on the state of things without seeing 
that both were quite upon the cards in a given number 
of years—then, without reflection, without bitterness, 
without acrimony, to those who had differed from them, 
and to those who might have occasioned the disesta- 
blishment, he was y to go with bis Church, he was 
ready to support his Church—back it with with 
love, and heart, and work as every one of t would 
be willing to do their churches. (Cheers) If the time 
came for Church and State, there were sons 
of the Church who loved her as he did—asa Church and 
not as an establishment—and who would see that she did 
not come to grief in any wey of that kind. (Cheers.) 
ot, or Mr. Miall's motion, but 
he did vote for the motion of Mr. H 
his local critic was — 4 with ſor 


and two thousand People who lived in 
put up for sale, and th 

tisement in the rs showing all the advan of 
the purchase. But somehow they were not sold, and 
they were now in the market to be disposed of to any 
gentleman by private contract. (Laughter.) It was a 
question whether they were to be sold over sandwiches 
aod stout in the auction or whether they were to 
be settled quietly by private contract ; but he believed 
private contract would carry the day. Mr. Hughes 
wished very much to have a committee to inquire 
whether means could not be found for putting the 
patro of the Church into better hands and doing 
away with those monstrous sales. (Applause.) He 
loved his Church, but when he took hold of the Times 
and read that column in which the sale of advowsons 
was recorded, he blushed to belong t6 an institution 
that allowed such corruptions, (Cheers.) In the ve 
worst ages, and the 1 church, no such wicked- 
ness was allowed as open purchase and sale of 
livings. (Cheers.) He said that unless those cancer 
spots were cut out of the Church, the danger would 
come, not from the Nonconformists outside, but from 
within herself, because those who belonged to her would 
not care to have that which was malignant within her’ 
bosom. (Applause.) He should be told that a ques- 
tion of private property was concerned. He ted 
the rights of private property and the duties of private 
property, but he the spiritual cure of souls to be 
above such rights. (Cheers.) They could not 

upon ev , but let him say, there had never been 
a measure of Church reform since he went into Parlia- 
ment in 1857—from the of the Church-rates 
down to the bill still with reference to the 
burial of Dissenters—w not had his warm and 


consistent support. (Applause.) 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION 
AS EXPOUNDED BY A HIGH CHURCH 
CLERGYMAN. 


(Communicated. ) 


On Thursday week a meeting was held at the 
Alexandra Rooms, Blackheath, to promote what is 
called religious education, and the promotion of 
„Church schools. The Bishop of Rochester, the 
two Conservative members for West Kent (Messrs. 
Mills and Talbot), and a great force of local and 
distant clergymen, were present. The meeting 
was a crowded one (the room, however, is very 
small ; three or four hundred persons cram it), and 
the usual warnings against godless education, and 
the danger of leaving the instruction of the rising 


stirred within him when he saw the ple around 
him wholly given up to this kind of idolatry. 
Accordingly, on the following Sunday morning he 
delivered from the ye an eloquent and thought- 
ful protest against this infidelity. It is not — 
we — that the attendants on a High-Church 
service listen to such brave, out-spoken words as 
those which we desire to bring under the notice of 
our readers. They show a leaven at work in the 
Church of land which is, as yet, infinitesimally 
small, but which will surely, at no distant period, 
leaven the lump—a spirit of trust in God, and in 
His truth and His Church, which can look without 
dismay on all the movements of society, however 
much they unsettle the idols which have been 80 


long enshrined amongst us. The her 
his sermon (the text was Amos iti. 1—3), by an- 
anouncing the principle that the prophetical office 


is necessarily a limited one—the prophetic message 
being sent to a family, a nation, or a society, not 
to the whole world. The apostolic office is the only 
universal one. The prophet always speaks primarily 
to the Church, or to a —— it, denounces its sins, 
and warns it of the judgments which await them. 
To the world the message from God is glad tidings 
of grace and forgiveness. If the het speaks of 
doom it is to sinners in the Church that the menace 
is hurled :—‘* No word is a hetic word which is 


not uttered against the sins of the Catholic Church. 
No man exercises any part of the hetical office 
who rails against the sins unbelievers, 


heretics, schismatics, or against the injustice of 
the state or nation. The angry and senseless words 
of scolders of the scolders of the state, scolders 
of the infidels, scolders of the sects, are their own 
words, they are not God's word. I do not 
think that I could bring before the Churchmen of 
our time, a more practical principle than this, or 
one more in harmony with the prophetic Werd. 
—.— of being shocked at our reg Bape - 6 
aithlessness, and godlessness, we are 
ourselves in à habit of amazement at the ity 
and godlessness which are outside the Church. 
Instead of submitting our own diseases to the 
caging te we rail at the evil caused us 
y the diseases of others. It has become a mise- 
rable habit with us to i especially in railing 
at the State or nation, or at the civil government 
of „the world.” The habit would be wicked, if 
it were not in part so thoughtless and ignorant, 
and so far as our thoughtlessness and ignorance are 
voluntary, it is wick If we think the State 
or nation a part of the wicked world, we have no 
vocation as prophets to testify against its sins. 
The prophet is origi God's witness to the 
sanctity and divineness of the society whose sins he 
is sent to denounce. The State, however, is no 
part of the wicked world, as such, no more than 
the family is. Each of them are divine and sacred 
societies. The one is the 2 of His own King 
ship, the other the im of His own Fatherh 
which he has instituted to save men from world- 
liness. Butapart from this, the witness we so often 
utter against the State, is not only our own witness 
instead of God's; but it is as often a false witness. 
Nothing seems to me more en ae more 
provocative of the swift judgment of against 
our iniquities, that the ba * in AI at public 
2 in newspapers, even in sermons, we 
fli ut like raging firebrands, the epithets, 
godles, infidel, apostate. We say that the State 
become godless and infidel. We imply that 
there was a time in which it was more y and 
believing than it is now. We speak as if the god 
liness of the nation depended upon its securing to 
a certain number of gentlemen the incomes they 
now receive as bishops or priests, or upon its 
contributing certain sums of money to all the 
schools in which different and contradictory theories 
of Christian faith are taught. It is wonderful how 
the worship of Mammon, or Property, the great 
Baal of our Israel, is confounded by us on most 
Church questions with the worship of the Father. 
The most godless, infidel placard I ever read, was 
put forth at a contest for place at a school board ; 
and ran something in this way, ‘* Vote for the use 
of the Bible and the keeping down of the rates.” 
We try to excite the nervous imagination of the 
weak in faith and weak in knowledge, by drawing 
exciting pictures of a possible or even probable 
future godless education of the nation. No 
education can be altogether godless which teaches 
children no more than to tell the truth, to 
be honest, to be pure, not to covet, to sacrifice 
themselves for others. God has provided each 
child who is born with three educators ; parents to 
educate him, as kinsman of the family; the state 
to educate him as a citizen of the nation; the 
Episcopate and the priesthood to educate him as a 
member of the eternal and universal society. . . 
To us He has committed a word with which 
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the Commissioners of Education. 

At Last.—The High-Church party have at last 
got their way in t to Madagascar—the Rev. 

Rowley, of the Central African Mission, having, 
it is announced, been appointed to the new bishopric 
for that island. 

Para Inrauiipiiity.—On Sunday, Nov. 17, in 
the West Clayton-strvet Church, the Rev. H. T. 
Robjohns, B.A., delivered a discourse on Papal 
infallibility. from the text 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4 It 
thoroughly exhaustive discussion of infalli- 

J. 


bility and its sup seat in parti- 
cular. e preacher insisted that Christ is the one 
z 


if entitled The 


Revelation of God ; that the Bible is the record of 
that revelation ; and it was for every man to have 
the record directly interpreted to him by the Holy 
Spirit of God. There were present a- large number 
of the young men of the town. The arguments, 
assumptions, and assertions of Monsignor Capel, 
who had been preaching on the subject on the pre- 
vious Sunday in 8 Homan Catholic Cathedral, 
were thoroughl ysed exposed. 

Tue New — Revision Company held 
four sessions last week, of seven hours each, in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. On Friday they 
had completed the revision of the Gospels as far as 
the end of the 10th chapter of St. John. 

Anorner RerusaL TO CARRY THE MAcE TO 
Cuorcu.—Mr. Mark Fox, the newly-elected Mayor 
of Dartmouth, did not, owing to his * on- 
conformist, attend Divine service at St. Saviour’s 
Chuach on Sunday week, in company with the 
other menbers of the corporation. Mr. Fox is the 
first Nonconformist to the civic chair since the 

ing of the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Tuk Rev. Mr. Kwidnr, Duxper.—The committee 
appéinted to consider Mr. Knight’s sermons and 

icle which 8 in the Contemporary Review. 

hies of Creed - Subscription, met 
on Monday, and, after three hours’ deliberation, 
resolved upon a report to the presbytery. At the 
meetin of the Free Church Presbytery of Dundee 
of the committee was 


on W — the 
submitted read. Its principal passages were as 
follows :—‘‘ As to the article on the Ethics of Creed- 
Subscription, the committee find that it deals with a 
legitimate subject of inquiry, viz., what is to be 
done on the faith of the church collectively, or of 
the individual subscribers of it ; but it propounds a 
view upon that subject which the committee deems 
to be theoretically untenable, aud of dangerous 
ieal tendency. Mr. Knight advocates the 
egitimacy of a subscription which is, to an in- 
definite extent, what he calls Vicarious — that is, 
a subscription which is so far not an — r 
of his 
to the convictions others, 
either the church of a former ion, or the 


public as fitted to destroy the faith of the 
le in their religious instructors as honest men 
y making them appear as men who think one thing 
and say another, and likewise as tending to unsettle 
their own faith embodied in the creed, and to create 
the impression that there is no such thing as ascer- 
tained truth. In regard to the sermons, the com- 
mittee, while 228 they do not contain a 
statement of any doctrine of grace, observe, in 
addition, that in the sermon in Mr. 
Martinegu’s church there is not to indicate any 
distinction between the revelation of God 


prophets and apostles and by Jesus Christ Himse 
and the know of Him to which a man may 
attain by the right exercise of his natural gifts. 
On the motion of the Rev. Mr. Bruce, of Broughty 


Ferry, the 
on Ae icating the opini 

„ ee writin 

Mr. Knight. In to one of the elders of Mr. 


The presbytery sat nearly four hours. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM AT CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY, 


(From our own Reporter.) 
Cannon, Tuesday. 

The removal of tests at the Universities having 
led to Nonconformists sending up their sons to 
Cambridge for a University career in increased 
numbers, the Congregationalists as a body have 
determined to erect a church at Cambridge which 
shall be alike worthy of the increasingly powerful 
body with which it is identified and the buildings 
of the University amongst which it will be placed, 
For years the Congregationalists, who form no in- 
considerable portion of the leading inhabitants of 
the town, have worshipped in an unpretending 
little chapel in a back street. The site for the new 
church, the foundation stone of which has been 
laid to-day, is in Trumpington Street, opposite Pem- 
breke College, and between the Pitt Press and the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, and cost 3,000/. ; and on this 
most eligible site is to be erected a handsome 
church, with a lofty tower, at a cost of 8,000/., of 
which amount no less than 7,500/. has been sub- 
scribed, chiefly by the leading Nonconformists of 
the kingdom. This work of planting a Congrega- 
tionalist Church in the midst of the glorious old 
architectural representatives of nast generations has 
not been undertaken without some considerable 
opposition, and the columns of the local Conser- 


vative organ have been made the vehicle for some 


ilies 


strong letters upon the almost sacrilege of placing 
a Nonconformist Church side by side—only a 
small lane and the graveyard intervening—with the 
Church of St. Mary-the- But all the obstacles 
have been overcome, and the erection of this fine 
church, which will be an embodiment of Volun- 
taryism and fe gE: yg has to-day been 
fairly inaugurate y Mr. 8. Morley, M. P. 
In its 4 design and arrangements, this build - 
ing will deviate somewhat from the ordinary type 
of church. That type, with. its familiar rows of 
columns dividing the nave from the aisles, was, as 
everybody knows, the favourite, though not the 
universal, form in the middle ages. It was deve- 
loped by and for the Roman Catholic Church many 
centuries before the Reformation, and for the ser- 
vices of that Church it was admirably fit. The 
case was vory different when it came to be used 
for Protestant worship. Its long central avenues 
or aisles, meant for splendid processions and re- 
echoing music, naturally proved too long for the 
range of a preacher's voice. In its side aisles 
matters were worse, for there, by reason of the 


many nave piers, a large number of the occupants 
could neither hear nor see, This ty would be 
most 


— eae where the worship is to be Con- 
gregatio In order to tone down the inappro- 
A of this type, many churches have been 
uilt on the 4 of thinning the na ve piers, but 
experience shown this to be ruinous to the 
architecture. The whole character and expression 
of the aisled church depends on its having substan- 
tial columns, and where these are so wasted away 
as not to intercept the view of the pulpit, the 
design often sinks to the level of what — been 
called ‘‘ Starvation Gothic.” In the new Congrega- 
tional Church the practiceof having avery small num- 
ber of nave piers, and these so placed as to cause no 
obstruction, isadopted. Inancient times, indeed, this 
was often cruciform, with either two or four substan- 
tial columns, and such an arrangement is both con- 
venient and architecturally striking. In the present 
case the site was too narrow to admit of it—at 
least without curtailing the required acoommoda- 
tion on the ground floor, and a plain obloug outline 
e necessary for the nave. There will be two 
stone columns or piers of considerable size support- 
ing arches of unusual which carry the dere 
story. These piers will be so placed that though 
each of them will be nearly four feet wide, the two 
„* will only interfere with the view of the 
pulpit of one per cent. of the sittings. The average 
obstruction to light in modern stone-columy 
churches of the best class affects not less than from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of the sittings ; and itis 
mainly for the sake of ing rid of these obstruc- 
tions that the design of this church differs so far 
as it does from them. The total number of sittings 
which will be provided will be 700—600 on the 
lower area, and the rest in a tower gallery. The 
tower, twenty-six feet wide on the lower stage, 
stands in front of the nave, into which it opens by 
a lofty pee Across this 8 r on 
granite ts, supporting the gallery. The interior 
of the tower, my A. the area of this 
. — will be twenty feet square, and will be 
ted by a window which he a prominent 


feature der next Trumpingtan-street. The 
floor of the tower will be occupied partly 
y a porch or vestibyle, and partly by seats con- 


tinued from those of the nave. On the south side 
of the tower will be a staircase roofed with stone, 
and carried up to a height of sixty feet. Both on 
the north and south sides there will be porches 
containing doors, which, with the principal one in 
the front of the tower, will give direct exit from 
the gallery stairs, and from each of the nave 
N alleys. The nave itself will be fifty- 
eight feet long, and fifty-three feet six inches wide 
terminated at one end by the tower arch, gt 
the other end by the arch of an apse con- 
taining the choir, and divided lengthwise hy 
four large arches inging from the two piers 
before named, Above these arohes are clerestories 
twelve feet high, each pierced with two groups of 


lancet windows. These will be the principal means 
140 lighting the interior, tho lower windows which 
oin 


Little St. Mary’s-lane es; urposely kept 
small For acoustic purposes, an for the — 
ELN tion from extremes of 
at and there will be a wooden panelled 
r 
greater e trusses wi owever, 
well under this. The chamber, 
side of , will open into it and the nave 
2 arches. The apse itself will be six-sided, 
three middle sides being each pierced, at some 
height from the floor, with two lancet windows. 


lts ceiling is a wouden panelled one of a domical 
form, and is intended to receive coloured decora- 
tion. The total length internally will be about 


ninety-six feet. There will be vestries at one side 
of the apse, a short distance from the pulpit, which 
is intended to be placed in the angle between the 
apse arch and the side arch on the south, the posi- 
tion in which it will be best seen from all parts of 
the building. The communion table will occupy 
the centre of the front of the apse, facing the 
middle one of the three between the seats. 
A school for about children will adjoin the 
church. The materials of which the church is being 
erected are, externally, Yorkshire purpoint for the 
walling, and Ancaster stone for the dressings ; 
the internal walls will be of a fine brick — 
set, with a wooden lining round the lower portion 
of the work. The carpenters’ work will be chiefly 
in Baltic timber, the joiners in picked pitch pine. 
The tower will have a stone roof starting at a point 
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eighty-five feet from the ground, and rising nearly | 
be 


forty feet higher. The stage below will 
octagonal, as in some few English and many con- 
tinental churches, but squate piers attached to the 
oblique sides of the octagon will carry up the 
angles of the tower to the usual point. The 
octagonal stage has a large single light window 
with joint shafts and mouldings on each of the 
cardinal faces. The style throughout may be de- 
ecribed as Early English, with some slight adapta- 
tion of Early French detail. 

The proceedings in connection with the stone- 
laying were attended by a large number of persons. 

-hey commenced with the singing of the dedica- 
tion, given out by the Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., 
and commencing, ‘‘ This stone to Thee in faith we 
lay.“ <After this the Rev. T. Lloyd, of St. Ives, 
read portions of the 127th and 132nd Psalms; the 
Rev. J. Kennedy, D. D., then offered up the dedi- 
watcry prayer, and the Rev. Dr. Robertson pre- 
sented a silver trowel to Mr. S. Morley, M. P., who 
at once proceeded to lay the stone. 

Mr. Moruey then gave a short address, in which 
he expressed the gratification afforded him at takin 
part in the present proceedings. On the part o 

e promoters of the present movement he disowned 
any antagonism towards other religious communities. 
Their contest was with systems, not persons. It 
was of the highest im e that, now they were 
on the eve of considering questions of the highest 
importance, which were inevitable, they should 
disavow any personal feeling of an i They 
did not concur with the methods and government of 
the — and therefore they preferred to erect 
their own: of worship, at considerable cost and 
often at great sacrifice, to accepting the provision of 
the State, A* they r a ae be credited with 
sincerty. ey were there that day to lay the 
foumiation of their church as — citizens and 
degal subjects. There were no persons more de- 
votedly attached to the person of the Sovereign 
(Cheers) —or the institution she so worthily repre- 
sents. But they believed in only one Head of the 
Church, and could not recognise that headship 
being shared by an earthly Sovereign, and therefore 
they lifted up their standard. Having referred to 
the spiritual work that was expected to be accom- 
—— in the new sanctuary, Mr. Morley called 

r energetic action on the part of the members of 
the church in support of the minister. The pro- 
ceedings terminated here with the benediction. 

A dinner took place in the Assembly Room of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, at which about 
200 dined under the chairmanship of Mr. S. Morley, 
M.P., who was supported by leading ministers and 
members of the denomination, and a good sprinkling 
of members of the University. 


The Chairman su that toasts should be 
dispensed with, which was done. The National 
Anthem“ having been Mr. Morley spoke of 
his interest in the proceedi of the day, his deep 
attachment to Congregati principles, because of 
their freedom and consequent power. The funda- 
mental principles of the c of the Church of 
England, were more firmly held by Congregational 
Churches than in the Establish Church itself. 
The most important question of the day was the 
eet ag upon which the Churches of the future 
should be governed. Seeing that leading 
men of the Church of England were yearning for 
freedom, he was specially desirous that this ques- 
tion should not be treated as a Nonconformist but a 
mational question. Having got rid of Nonconformist 
disabilities, they should treat this question in its 
national aspects. Many of the leading and intelli- 

t members of Cambridge University were 
esirous of knowing more about Congregationalism 
than they did at present. Their new church and 
its organisation would be highly useful for that 
1 Their new place worship would vost 
2, ., towards which about 4, were still 
required. He would add 250/. to his present sub- 
scription of 500/. on condition that the church was 
opened free of debt. Speeches were subsequently 
delivered by Drs. Halley, Kennedy, Robertson (the 
pastor ef the place), and the Rev. W. Robinson ; 
the Mayor of Ipswich ; Mr. Whiteley, of St. John’s 
pare A Mr. Bateman Brown, of Huntingdon ; 
and Mr. Grimwade, of Ipswich. 


(BY TELEGRAPH. ) 


Cambri 9.30 p.m. 
A public meeting was held in St. Wo- street 
Chapel to-night. teman Brown, Esq., ex-Mayor 
of Huntingdon, — over a large and influen- 
tial audience. e Chairman, in the course of his 
* advocated better 1. — provision for sons 
of Nonconformists at the University. The Rev. 
C. E. B. Reed (Warminster) spoke of his University 
career at Cambridge, and of the want he felt whilst 
an undergraduate there of a respectable place of 
worship to take his companions to. He gave some 
excellent advice to Nonconformist undergraduates. 
Dr. Halley spoke on the subject of the Puritanism 
and n of past generations at Cam- 
bridge, of which he said they might be proud. The 
Rev. T. Aveling, of Kingsland, and Neville Good- 
man, Esq., formerly of Cambridge University, also 
spoke. Several large additional sums in aid of the 
— 2 fund were announced before the meeting 
c 


Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has just given 500/. 
to the Madagascar Mission of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The Rev. J. D. Alford has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Circus Baptist Chapel, Bradford-gtreet, 
Birmingham, after a service of nearly six years. 


The Rev. W. Young has resigned the pastorate | 
of the r hurch, Wirksworth, Derby- 
shire, after a ministry of over six years. 

It hus been decided by the Rev. Newman Hall 
and his friends that the new place of worshi 
which is to supersede Surrey Chapel shall be called 
„Christ's Church.” 

On Thuraday, the 7th inst., the chureh and con- 

tion worshipping in Mint-lane tist Chapel, 
incoln, —— 4 the Rev. Charles Stovel to the 
pastorate of the church. 

Mr. Theophilus W. Pinn, M.A. (Lond.), late 
Dr. Williams’s Divinity scholar, of Spring-hill 
College, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the Congregational Church at Lymm, Cheshire, to 
become their pastor. N 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has sanctioned a 
special form of service to be used in churches on the 
20th of December, which has been appointed to be 
observed as a day of intercessory prayer for the 
success of miesio work. 

It is proposed to build a place of worship in St. 
Giles’s for the working classes, of which the Rev. 
G. W. M‘Cree, who has so long laboured in that 

arish in connection with the Bloomsbury Chapel 
Domestic Mission, will be the minister. 

Tue Rev. A. M‘Larnsy,—A Manchester paper 
reports that, in co uence of ascomplete prostra- 
tion of health, brought on by over-exertion, the 
Rev. A. M‘Laren, of Union Chapel, Oxford-road, 
has been compelled to relinquish for a time his 
labours in the above place of worship. The Fer- 
man states that the Kev. Mr. M‘Laren has gon to 
Italy, where the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is revruiting 
his health. 

O_pHamM.—On Sunday and Monday, Nov. 10 and 
II, the United Methodist Free Church was favoured 
with the valuable services of the Rev. J. Guttridge, 
of Manchester, and Thomas Schofield, Esq., of 
Rochdale. Each of the services was ely 
attended, ially that of Sunday evening, when 
every available space ‘was occupied, and Mr. Gut- 
tridge preached. Mr. ‘Schofield delivered an im- 
pressive address on Monday afternoon. The large 
eum of 112/. was collected on behalf of the Sunday- 
schools. 

EvaNGELIsTic SERVicEs In Exerer HAU.— The 
Weekly Review announces that the Ev sation 
Committee of the E.P. Presbytery of London have 
resolved to establish a Sunday afternoon service in 
Exeter Hall, beginning with the first Sunday of the 

ear. The active co-operation of the United Pres- 

yterians is ex „ in accordsnce with the 
recent common finding of the two London Presby- 
teries. The assistance will thus be secured of the 
ablert men of both churches, and since the Church 
of England was herself Presbyterian there has 
never so many able preachers of the 
in connection with tife Presbyterian Church in the 
metropolis as there are at present. 

Tae Rev. C. M. Ramm, or Liverroo.t.— We 
understand that the Rev. C. M. Birrell, although 
urged, beth by the church and by his successor, 
continue as co-pastor, has carried out his purpose to 
retire from all the responsibilities and emoluments 
of office. He has, however, acceded to the desire of 
the people to bear the unusual, though, under the 
circumstances, we think highly suitable, name of 
‘* Hono Pastor, in token of the esteem in 
which he is held, and as an assurance of welcome 
whenever he may appear among them. They have 
also resolved to t to him, somewhere about 
the close of the year, a final pecuniary testimonial, 
in which many who have enjoyed his ministry at 
any time daring the long Begg of thirty-six years 
over which it hes extended in Live I, will no 
doubt seek to share.—/Freeman.—Mr. Birrell is 
sucoeeded in the pastorate of Pembroke Chapel by 
the Rev. P. G. Scorey, of Wokingham. 


GRAVESEND SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH: 
—Many months past, the t necessity of pro- 
viding accommodation for the teachers and 
pupils of Milton Mount College has been most 
anxiously considered. There has been but one In- 
dependent chapel, and that quite full. Complete 
in itself, alterations and e ments would have 
been very difficult and costly. Moreover, the 
chapel was too far from the ccllege at Milton 
Mount, and the distance would preclude the i- 
bility, in the winter, of constant attendance. 
Urged by a perfectly unanimous opinion of friends 
outside, the paster, the Rev. m. Guest, and 
earnest men who sympathise with him, have re- 
solved to meet a long-felt necessity, and found a 
second ional church in the upper of 
the town. step involves serious sacrifices to 
Mr. Guest, but will bring tionalism into 
prominence in a new and important neighbourhood, 
and greatly promote the interests of the pupils of 
the college. Sympathy and aid will be gratefully 
received. 

CLATrox Park CHAPEL.--The Rev. Samuel 
Hebditch, late of Bristol, having entered upon the 
ey of the church assembling at Clapton Park 
‘hapel (recently removed from the Old Gravel Pit 
Chapel, Hackney), a recognition service was held 
on Wednesday evening, the 13th inst. Most of the 
neighbouring ministers and a large congregation 
assembled to welcome him as a brother beloved, 
and to commend him, and the church who have 
chosen him to be their r, to the guidance and 
blessing of the Great Head of the Church. The 
Rev. John Davis, the former pastor of the church, 
presided. The Rev. Clement es commenced by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer, and the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. Daniel 
Katterns, and many other sympathising friends and 


pastors of churchés, took part in a service which | 


was throughout characterised by solemnity and 


hopefulness. It will be remembered that the Rev. 
James Spence, D. D., was compelled by severe 
illness to retire from the pastorate of chureh 


two years since, ahd that the church Was fortiied in 
1804, when the venerated Dr. John Pye-Stmith wal 
the fitst pastor. ee 
PrimitiVs Mxruoptsu I THE RNA DIN Crrctrt. 
—Since the appointment of the Rev. T. Penrose to 
this large circuit, which contains twenty-fiv® 
preaching-places, two successful attempts have bee 
made to reduce the debt on Lohdon-street Chapel 
100/. each time, so that it has been lowered from 
1,100/. to 900k. A gentleman, ‘‘a friend,” has 
1 24 per cent. on anotker 100. reduction for 
this year. new chapel and school have been built 
in Cumberland-road, a rapidly rising — a 
ee congregation, a Sunday-school, ahd 4 d of 
ope, have been organised. The Old St. Lawrehtt 
Workhouse has been bought, ahd thfee of its Fog 
utilised for worship. iinday-swhool room and 
é with 4 good 14 society, Sunday - 
séhdol, aiid Band of Hopo have been raised. A 
heat and commodious chapel and new schoul is very 
much required. A new chapel has been built and 
opened at Quick’s-green, amidst a r 
outlying ere of which it fo n . Kean 
centre, and no other ghutel chapel, or schobirotn 
exists at the place. iksions habe been formed in 
several additional placés in the last two years, and 
are hom regularly supplied with preaching. A 
third urer as evangelist or preacher has als 
been . Two or three new saiicttiaries A 
needed amongst the rural part of the population! 
The work has made ogni erablé progress within 
the two years. Uoiitributions towards any or all 
the departments of this work we are sure would be 
gratefully received by Mr. T. Penrose, superin- 
3 * N — J. Pring N * „ 
colleagues, Messrs. H. J. and G. Sha 0 
the trustees of the c or schools, Toer 
Bastnostokk.—A series of most K * 
vices has just been held in conection the 
Co tional church, Basingstoke, on the occa- 
sion of the Opening of àn enlarged Sunday-school- 
room, with the addition of six class-rooms and a 
large infants’ room. Special sermons were preached 
on Sunday, the 3rd, by the pastor, the Rev. J. 
Flower, M. A., who addressed the children jh tht 
afternoon. A service of dedication Was held ih the 
e ustal eVehihg Service. On 


schoolroom after 


reports were given 
excellent worki 

on the books, and an Averagt 
morning and 952 in afternoon (during last quarter), 
and a of about forty-five officers and teachers. 
The great lack has been class-rooms for the senior 


scholars, a lack that has | been felt. The 
scheme which is now so hap ily accomplished has 
been kept in view for at leas verre, und funda 


or promises had been reeei¥ 
before the work was begun. The total cost 
will be about 5001, towards which nearly 350i. 
have beem subscribed. It is hoped that the debt 
remaining will soon be wiped off. In order fully to 
interest the children themselves in the movement, 
a tea-meeting for the young was held on the follow: 
ing Thursday. About 230 young, persave sat down 
to tea, and spent a very deligh evening im sing- 
ing selections of sacred music, and listening 
dresses from their pastor and several of their 
friends and teachers. 
Sr. Jonx's Cuurcu, Forest-H1Lt.—On Tuesday 


evening, the 12th inst., the anniversary meeting of 
this young but p us Presb Church 
was held, the Rev. 


m. Boyd in the chair, 2 
rted by Dr. Macfarlane, Dr. Rosenthal, the 
vs. A. J. Murray, W. Morrison, W. McLay, and 
Gray Maitland (minister of the 1 
Church, Sydenham), each of whom addressed the 
meeting, which was a very e one, the church 
being crowded to the doors. A the introduc- 
tory address of the Rev. Wm. Boyd, Mr. R. Suttie 
Smith, the treasurer, gave his » +: which was of 
a highly satisfactory 28 t abowed that the 
u¹ rship during the past four months had 
doubled, and that several hundred more seats had 
been taken; that the church was filled; that the 
weekly offerings are liberal, being 1861, which, 
with other collections, brought the receipts of the 
church up to 956/., leaving a balance in hand of 
1374. Mr. W. Macintosh, the secretary, gave an 
account of the Dorcas Society. Mr. F. J. Horni- 
man, while congratulating the church on its increase 
and liberality, expressed t thankfulness for the 
blessing of such a good minister as Mr. Boyd, 
whose ministrations are so acceptable, as shown by 
the great prosperity of the church. Mr. Horniman 
proposed an addition of six gentlemen to the 
management, and Mr. Joseph H. Smith nominated 
a committee for foreign and home mission work. 
There has been a course of lectures delivered in 
connection with the church, and an interesting and 
well-attended ‘‘ children’s service,” and other efforts 
of extended usefulness. Mr. Martin Tupper, 
author of“ Proverbial Philosophy,” in m a 
vote of thanks to the ladies for the tea 
Lecture-hall, and to the gentlemen who had given 
some good music during the evening, expressed 
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may be interested in the subject the benefit of my | would no doubt be very soon extensively adopted 
experience in your columns. throughout Christendom. If such a scheme were once 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, settled and made known far and wide, there would be 

A LONDON SOLICITOR. a saving of the great expense and trouble which are 

necessarily attendant upon the present occasional calls, 


THE METHODIST BODIES AND OUR and in a little time the Monthly Universal Prayer 
STATISTICS. Unions would become a settled institution, and multi- 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. tudes of Christians would look forward to them as 


blessed seasons of refreshment and communion in spirit 
Mr Dear mn, — Will you allow one who is deeply sp 
grateful to you for your statistics to mention that the with the saints militant in every clime, whilst large and 

increasing showers of blessing might be confidently 


United Methodist Free Churches” as such had no ; 
1857 that | ted from our prayer-hearing God. 
existence in 1851. It was not until the year 1887 Asa rough sketch of what I mean, I would venture 


an amalgamation took place between the Association ‘ N 
Methodists” and many churches of “ Reformers.” In to add the following brief list of subjecta, which could 
1851 the Wesleyan Methodists ” were yet in a state of be altered or extended as might be considered desirable 
| , to act upon the suggestions here made 
Norwich is a case in point. In 1851 the Wesleyan 99 a Uni Charch. 

' eh err eren Feb. — Missions to the heathen. 


y two. The fact is, one of the largest chapels was 
en away and one or two smaller ones by the seceders. acta sa — Christian ohurohes — Roman, 
The United Methodists show only an i of one, Greek, Armenian, e. 
but it is this large chapel with accommodation for aioe institutions—hospitals, asylums, 
nearly persons. It is an inacouracy to say that | ““Phanages, Kc. 
the —— — — 109-9 — in| Hag. — All religious societies — their committees, 
hei : 1 agenta, funds. 
been in — 17 period. rae 4 June. —Labours of faith and love carried on by iudi- 
When it is said that the Wesleyans have inoreased at Neng rg gach a0 Bibio-casses, mothery’ sncet- 
the rate of 26-9 per cent, in twenty years, the secession | 78% Visits to the sick, distribution of tracts, ko. 
July.—* Kings, and all in authority, members of 


likewise should be noted. f 
Your deductions as to the sphere of the “United | e legislature, judges, magistrates, be. | 
Methodists are notacourate : their sphere is more ona 4%9-—All in affliction or poverty—the sick, the blind, 

par with the ‘Wesleyan Methodists” than with the | hans, widows, Kc. 

4% Primitives.” Sept.—The young—day-schools, Sunday-schools, col- 
It is a fact, however it may be accounted for, that leges, training institutions, Kc. , 
none of the secessions from the parent body on the Oct.— Preachers, teachers, city and town missionaries, 

ground of ecclesiastical polity has made equal progress Bible woman, candidates for the ministry. 
with that body. I am sure you will excuse these re- —— — seamen aman 
marks, for the simple reason that you desire correctness, | Preston, 4 
and I for one desire that your object in their publication | _ es. — The criminal classes—prisoners, convicts, the 
may be secured. fallen ; societies for the suppression of vice. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely In making out such a list it would be desirable, 

7 JOHN COOPER. think, that a considerable number of points should be 

Ampthill, Nov. 16, 1872 specified under each general head, as this would afford 

N topics for special supplication, and would be suggestive 


[We were quite aware of the fact mentioned by our , 
correspondent ; but in a comparison with 1851 it was of ideas to those who might perhaps feel themselves 
sometimes a little at a loss. 


absolutely necessary to treat the Methodist Reformers 
of that period as one body.] Trusting that this subject may receive the careful 

consideration of your readers, and that the spirit of 
PRAYER UNIONS. grace and supplication may be largely bestowed on the 
Church in these days of increasing formalism and 
scepticism, and that in answer to the earnest prayers of 
His believing people, God may open the windows of 
heaven and pour out His blessing upon a sinful world, 

Believe me, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 
E. W. 


l 


a 
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OUR STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENTS. . 


Our two Supplements are still the topic of 
angry comment im the Church papers, and the 
John Hull publishes nearly two columns, under 
the heading ‘‘ Cooked Statistics,” in which extracts 
are given from provincial papers relating to the 
returns for Plymouth, Devonport. Derby, Stoke 
(disposed of in our last number), Sheffield, and 
Bristol. In nearly every case the objection is to 
the results that come out of the comparison of 1851 
and 1872. As we have repeatedly said, we are only 
responsible for the statistics of 1872. Our enume- 
rator at Bristol sticks to the correctness of his 
returns for that city, viz., 55 churches; and neither 
Canon Mather nor any one else, so far as we are 
aware, contends that there are more, Our corre- 
spondent suggests that several churches beyond the 


district must have been included in 
much with the majority of devout Christians, as they : . 
come forward in increasing numbers to join the 1851. Relative to the Nottingham returns, we 


movement when set on foot. Yet it must be have received a very long letter from Mr. Mark 
Mellers, giving in detail his reasons for thinking 
that the return for 1851 in the official census is far 
more reliable than the revised return which our 
correspondent sent up. We cannot for the present 
publish so long a communication on a side 
issue, but wait the result of a conference 
between our enumerator and Mr. Mellers; but 
we are quite ready to engage that if the latter 
proves to be correct, the original return of 
1851 shall be restored in the Nottingham table. 
As to the criticisms on the Derby return, our 
fully recognised, so that we shall have numerous calls | ¢numerator will deal with them in the local press. 
for supplication, and that without any regularity ; and It is quite useless to try to meet the partisan objeo- 
there is a fear lest such days thus set apart may clash | tions relative to the 1851 returns. When, as in 
one with another, or become denominational, or pos- | some cases, our correspondents have revised glaring 
THE CHARITY COMMISSION. sibly be found burdensome, whilst our minds will be a | mistakes in them, we are accused of cooking the 
little uneasy from never knowing what proposal may be | returns; when, as in the case of Halifax, we strictly 
coming next. Now, to avoid all this, might there not | dhere to the official census, there is an outburst 
be something of a more séttled and systematic character of indignation because we knew no better. 
recommended to the consideration of the Church of Dr. Hume, of Liverpool, has transferred his 
Christ, Why should not the believers in every land be bi * n the 7 
invited and encouraged to set apart one specified day ix objections so tho Z'imes, waich 
any applications under that Act can usefully be made. | would be adapted to the whole Church might easily be length from the rev. Doctor. The points of his 
My firm will probably be amongst the first, if not ‘Ae | drawn up by a few of our leading men of acknowledged communications are nearly all noticed in the reply 
first, to work through any proceedings under the Act, | piety, and this, after being submitted to eminent which appeared in the Times of the following day. 
and I shall be happy to give those of your readers who | believers in other lands and receiving their sanction, Dr. Hume improved the occasion by denouncing 
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the Nonconformist for habitual unfairness, which 
we simply deny. The following is the reply 
referred to :— 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL. 
(To the Editor of the Times.) 


Sir,—I trust you will allow me a little space to reply 
to Dr. Hume's jetter in the Times of to-day. I hope to 
do so with greater brevity, more directness, and less 
circumlocution than he has observed in stating his case. 

Before dealing with Dr. Hume’s strictures on the 
Nonconformist statistics, which have naturally excited 
a good deal of attention, some brief explanation of their 
origin appears to be n In the first place, the 
Liberation Society had nothing whatever to do with 
them. Such a work might, in my view, have been 
legitimately undertaken by that society, but, as a 
matter of fact, it has not done so. The scheme was 
re carried out as far back as 1865, when the 

onconformist published a special snpplement, contaiu- 
ing statistics of places of worship and their accommoda- 
tion for the whole of the me litan area. The 
intention then formed of extending the inquiry to the 
large towns of the country could not at that time be 
carried into effect. A second refusal on the part of 
Church authorities to consent to a repetition of the 
religious census of 1851, and the publication of the 
population returns of 1871, furnished adequate rexsons 
tor resuming the task this year. So much for the origin 
of the statistics. 

A word or two as to the method of obtaining them. 
In each case they were collected by the most trust- 
worthy persons who could be secured in the several 
towns, and who were specially enjoined to observe 
strict accuracy and impartiality, and not to rely on 
mere estimates. The statistics which relate to the 
Established Church were in the majority of cases based 
on published Church returns in diocesan calendars, Ko.; 
in others, on facts supplied by Church authorities. It 
would have been the extreme of folly to have acted 
otherwise. Their substantial accuracy is attested by 
the fact that whatever objections have been thus far 
raised lie not inst the actual returns of church 
accommodation for 1872, but inst the comparative 
statement between 1851 and 1872. As to the rest of 
the information, the entire process of obtaining and 
using it was frankly explained in the first supplement, 
and I can hardly ask to encroach upon your space by 
repeating it. It may suffice to say that the statistics 
are given in such full detail for every town as to be 
quite open to local scrutiny. Such a course would 
scarcely have been taken if there had been any inten- 
tion to hoodwink the public. 

Great as may be the skill of Dr. Hume as a manipu- 
lator of Agures, he can hardly claim to be an impartial 
judge in the present case. In his letter to you he is 

vely mild in his condemnation of my statistics, 
and is even ready to allow good iutentions ” in spite of 
all this blundering. But when he wrote on the same 
subject a fortnight ago to one of your daily contem- 
es, Dr. Hume’s tone was entirely different. Then 
was no better than an unpunished criminal. He spoke 
ofa “ return up for a denominational and 
political pu „ of “daring falsehoods,” of one 
continuous m y 
acquitting ‘‘ the parties of ‘cooking’ the 
figures.” The charges thus piled up by our keen but 
not over-courteous controversialist were not, as he him- 
self admits, founded on a ~—- examination of the 
statistics, nor even upon the whole of the Liverpool 
return, but solely upon the statement of church accom- 
modation in that borough. ‘‘ Hang first and try after- 
wards” is a very convenient mode of putting away an 
an ist, with which Dr. Hume seems to be tly 
i He began by unwarranted abuse ; he goes on 
to * nhl that not ‘‘a single public or formal 
church been omitted from my statistics ; and may 
I not reasonably expect that he advance till their 
substantial veracity is admitted! This would be the 
+ result of the course he has taken. 
a very few words I hope to dispose of Dr. Hume's 
— evance. It does not relate to the actual return 
or 1872 in the Nonconformist, which gives sixty-four 
churches with 70,573 sittings, including three mission- 
rooms, and, as is said in the Remarks,” “‘ exclusive of 
rooms for lay preaching.” In his letter to you Dr. 
Hume also gives “sixty-four churches poe and 
licensed rooms. Our enumerator’s returns and his are, 
though it would hardly be su 0 
same source, the “ Li ry,” 
the Rev. Doctor in the other letter referred to, form 
enumerates the oer in 2 and is — — 
hands of e one.” Now, one persons employ 
on the „ Direatory ” was our enumerator for the whole 
of the Liverpool statistics! Dr. Hume adds sixteen 
chapels in “‘ prisons, hospitals, Magda! 
but only as approximate numbers, and he does not 
state the number of sittings. Well, there are more than 
100 mission-rooms in Liv the majority belonging 
to other bodies than the C of d, and hardly 
any of these, because the list was incomplete, were 
reckoned in our Liverpool return. If these had been 
added, would the advantage be on the side of the 
Chureh or of other bodies 

Dr. Hume vehemently condemns the comparison be- 
tween the — 1851 and — — Pao a 
* facie view such a comparison is perfectly na : 

object being to ascertain the general and 

rate of progress during the twenty-one years 

since the official statistics were published. When it 
was commenced there was not slightest thought 
that, by this means, injustice would be done to any one. 
The 1851 returns were official ; our 1872 returns of the 
were also official. Why not ascer- 
? Well, it t out that in 
been built, in the interval, twenty- 
five churches, with 14,450 1 A return showed 
an increase of five churches and 10, sittings - that 
twenty churches less, but only 4,422 sittings less. 

ing a complete list of the churches on which our 
enumerator based his return, I examined it, found in it 


ene institutions,” 


the name of — new church since 1851, and sent it 
down to Li for inspection. Could more be done 
in this F Now, what are these twenty 
“‘ohurches,” with an average of about 200 sittings 
each, which are not credited to the Established Church 
in the com tive statement! Clearly they are Dr. 
Hume's n, &c., chapels, &c., reckoned in 1851 


but not considered important enough to be reckoned 
in that Directory to which Dr. Hume has directed me 


for information. He says no one knows better than 
himself all about these elaborate details of the 1851 
Census, on which he has enlightened your readers. It 
may be very shocking to confess it, but I don't. I took 
the 1851 returns for the sake of fair comparison as they 
stood in the blue-book, and having done so, though the 
figures for 1872 are not disputed, the ingenious statis- 
tician of Liverpool oracularly informs the public that 
“the whole system on which the figures have been 
compiled is rotten, and they_arenot worth the paper on 
which they are written.” This is, to say the least, a 
considerable draught upon public confidence. Probably 
experienced statisticians would rather examine the 
figures minutely for themselves than accept Dr. Hume's 
i p dixit. IfI felt warranted in encroaching further 
= — valuable — I should be tempted to quote 
what he says about Dissenters in 1851, reckoning every 
room, &c., asachapel. If that was so, what a Nemesis 
og ay them now, and what a disadvantage they suffer 

y the comparison of the two periods in the Noncon/for- 
mist. For it is only in a few towns that the mission- 
rooms are reckoned as places of worship.” 

I would ask permission to make one more remark 
founded on Dr. Hume's letter. He says :— 

In a few weeks, or even days, careful returns may 
be expected to be realy from the first set of towns 
(those comprising 100,000 inhabitants or more), and the 
manipulator of the figures which you have quoted will 
be placed, indeed he already stands, on his defence 
before the public.” 

Be it so. I am quite prepared to be offered up as a 
victim. But it will be some consolation to me in the 
pillory or purgatery to which I am consigned that Dr. 

ume and his friends, who have so strenuously opposed 
any official returns of such statistics for twenty years 

t, now find it necessary to assist in perfecting mine. 
can assure them that every legitimate error they may 
detect in these supplements will be promptly corrected ; 
but I do not believe that the discovery of mere in- 
accuracies of detail, which cannot be avoided in such a 
mass of figures, will prevent the public from accepting 
the main conclusions founded on these tables as sub- 
stantially established. 
Yours, &e., 


THE COMPILER OF THE ‘‘ NONCONFORMIST” 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Nov. 18. 


We have only further to remark that the difficulty 
in the comparison of the two periods in respect to 
Liverpool, arises from the sixteen rooms or chapels 
in prisons, hospitals, &c., having been included in 
the census of 1851, while they are not included in 
the statistics now published by Church authority. 

We understand that at the mecting of the Wilts 
and East Somerset Congregational Union, a few 
days ago, it was resolved that a return of the 
religious accommodation throughout the district 
should be obtained. A sub-committee was appointed 
to make the requisite arrangements for that purpose. 
This is an example which might well be followed in 
other localities. : 

The Times of this morning publishes the follow- 
ing paragraph: f 

NONOCONFORMIST SraTistios.—The Rev. Alfred T. 
Lee, LL. D., secretary of the Committee of the Church 
Defence Institution, writes to us with reference to the 
controversy which has been recently carried on in our 
columns respecting the accuracy of the statistics of 
public — lately published in the Vonconſormist 
newspaper. o is requested by his committee to state 
that they have undertaken the duty of instituting a 
searching examination in the several localities into the 
truth of these allegations, the result of which ing 
they intend to make public as soon as the information 
collected. 


This announcement makes it superfluous, even if 
it were possible, that we should reply singly in our 
columns to the attacks that are made upon the 
statistics by the Church press in all parts of the 
country. We trust our readers will suspend their 
judgment, and not suppose that any unquestionable 
disparities arising out of the comparison of the 
returns of 1851 and 1872 imply that the statistics 
of 1872—for which alone we are responsible—are 
seriously incorrect. In the introduction to our 
first Supplement we remarked :—‘‘ No one, we 
think, will deny that the method we have adopted 
is obviously fair and adapted to elicit the truth. 
There is no selection of towns for a special purpose. 
In each case the details are given in full, and are 
thus open to the searching test of local examination 
and criticism. It is obvious, therefore, that by 
this plan ‘ cooked statistics’ would soon be exposed, 
and palpable exaggerations detected. Though we 
are of course unable to vouch for the correctness of 
every single item in the great mass of figures con- 
tained in the subjoined tables, and those which 
will follow, their substantial accuracy is indirectly 
confirmed by the statistics of 1851, which are quoted 
side by side. To that position we still adhere. 


(From the English Independent.) 

The eloquence of the remarkable statistics, the 
second part of which was published by the Noncon- 
formist last week, is evidently — — to be 
appreciated. It is impossible to ignore such figures, 
which have rised Dissenters themselves hardl 
less than Ch and it is equally impossible 
to confute them. 


That some errors may be 
detected in them is very ee it 
would be marvellous if, in such a mass of res, 
however carefully collected, there should no 


inaccuracies ; and, in the present instance, there is 


an additional opening for error, owing to the com- 


— — — 


parison which is instituted between the state of 
things at present and that indicated by the census 
of 1881. Dr. Hume, whose skill 
in the use of figures is well known—who, in fact, 
seems to be the statistician of the party—has already 
been at work, and his letters in the Standard show 
all his usyal gentlemanly courtesy and candour. But 
he has failed to show that any injustice was done to 
Church in Liverpool, and we have the strongest the 
confidence that the more searching the investigati 
the more will the public confidence in these res 
be confirmed. The tables, however, have made 
their own impression, and, great as Dr. Hume’s 
ingenuity is, he will not find it easy to disturb the 
verdict already 2 upon them. The Times not 
only republished a summary, but in one of its 
leading articles it accepts them on their basis, which 
assumes that in the urban populations one-third 
only of those attending public worship belongs to 
the Established Church, ng. The 
‘* ecclesiastical system to which we object is that 
which gives the Anglican Church exclusive privi- 
lege, and if we find any special satisfaction in these 
returns because they give the death-blow to the 
pretensions of that system. In the face of them it 
can no longer be said that the voluntary zeal of 
Christian men is not sufficient to provide for the 
religious wants of the people. Nowhere could its 
capacities be more severely tested than in the case 
of those great town populations, many of which 
have grown so rapidly during the last twenty 
years; but it has shown itself equal to the 
demand. A State Church with such revenues as 
the Anglican Church has at her disposal, should 
have been able, by a wise economy of resources, to 
provide for the eme cies that have arisen ; but, 
as a matter of fact, the work has been left all but 
entirely to voluntary benevolence, and it has done 
it. By great exertions, in which members of the 
Established Church have been as active as other 
communities, the increase in the prdvision for 
public worship has been equal to the increase of the 
population. On every ground the fact ought to be 
tifying to all earnest Christians; but it is the 
decisive answer to the stock argument that without 
a State Church England would return to heathenism, 
The truth is, it is the action of the voluntary 
rinciple which has saved these towns from 
ing in that condition now. The State has done 
little or nothing to meet their changed circum. 
stances. What has been done has been done by 
devoted Christian men and women. ing, too, 
how much of it is the work of Nonconformists, it 
will require no little effort of the Anglican cle 
to maintain their arrogant pretensions. We wou 
not infer too much from the returns already made, 
for they refer only to a part of the population. But 
that part includes the most active, energetic, 
enterprising classes of the community, In some 
possibly, the try are in advance of 
the dwellers in towns ; but the latter certainly have 
much more spirit and intelligence, and must exercise 
a influence inthe nation. High Anglican 
clerics may find no difficulty in igno 
shown to be so predominant among a class 80 
powerful, and may still claim to have supervision 
of the souls of the whole of the people, even though 
it is proved that it is only a minority, even of the 
rofessedly religious part of the community, who 
— their ministry; but they will not find it easy 
to sustain these monstrous assumptions. In short, 
priestly ce and State-Church exclusiveness 
alike stand condemned by these telling figures. 


(From the Weakly Review.) 


In another table we find the increase per cent. of 
the religious accommodation of the different religious 
denominations in these said twenty towns. The 
Church of England has increased its sitti since 


1851 by 40.9 cent. ; the Congregati by 
97.2 per cent. Pehe Ba ists b 64.6 per cent. ; the 


Primitive Methodists by 112.1 per cent.; and the 
Presbyterians 50 258.2 cent. We are aware, of 
course, that before 1851 Presbyterianism in most of 


these towns had scarcely any existence ; but it is 
not the less gratifying to find that it has of late 
been making such excellent and promising progress. 
We fear, however, that in the next two batches of 
towns whose religious statistics are to be produced, 
namely, those over 30,000 and those over 20,000 of 
population, fifty-one in all, Presbyterianism will 
not cut so good a figure. In most of these it has its 
work to begin ; but we believe that soon that work 
will be begun in —4 earnest. In another ten years 
there will probably be at least one Presbyterian 
Church in every English town with above 15,000 or 
20, 000 inhabitants. Such is only a specimen 
of the valuable information furnished by these 
statistical tables, for which the public is indebted 
to. the laudable enterprise of the Nonconformist. 
The general inference to be drawn from these 
statistics is very favourable to the voluntary libe- 
rality of the churches. The Church of England 
herself owes all, or nearly all, her new places of 
worship to such liberality, not to the purse of the 
State; and other churches, unembarrassed with 
State connection, only exhibit their freedom by 
superiority in religious zeal and activity. The days 
of ecclesiastical endowments and church-building 

ts from the Exchequer are for ever gone by ; 
and the church or a of the future * 
undoubtedly employ with growing ene the 
wonderful BH — of that Christian liberality 
which in these days they have only begun to 
discover. 

(From the Freeman.) 


The second statistical supplement of the Noncon- 


formist is even more interesting, and not lets 


— — 
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(From the Methodist Recorder.) 


Ms pu 
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ay 1 of their den Wek bricks and 
not New Testament churches; and as a 


may have more hives than he can find 
of worship i 


of than 

from our talcu- 
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provided f 
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+ to mention com 
tions we omit Stoke-u 


as 


n other words, having 


enty thousand members added 
to wae. But on the whole Con- 
nexion 185 


Be 


those provided for in our chapels in large 
towns become members in a proportion quite equal 
to what obtains orgs Nes The com- 
— retty correct which assigns three 

as ittings to a chapel as it has members. 
But, if possible, it would be instructive to know 
how much the increase in town societies, as far as 


I is owing to the influx of 
the country, how much to con- 
versions amongst the co ion, and how much 
direct aggressions upon the world without. A 
—— e —＋— 

re is own con tion, 
mission of the ists seemed to be 
r. Now in the 


has 
“the 


become tidings to 
8 — oon 
is too much confined 
one that may proceed truthfully 


EXPLANATION NEEDED.—Two Japanese priests 
have come to Berlin to obtain information about 
the Christian religion. The Deutsches Wochenbdla t 
says — “ The Rev. Dr. Lisco is in ex- 


plaining to them the distinguishi eatures of 
various Christian creeds. The interpreters 
are a Japanese acquainted with the French 


and the ee Se Dr. Giovanoli. It was 
at first attempted to employ one of the young 
which 


to translate into Japanese certain fine theological 
distinctions with the requisite accuracy.” — 


so fat as the 
the Free Churches 
ty per cent. more sittings in plates 


astonished had ‘‘ blots” in the statistics 
efenders of the State Church 
Nonconformist successfully repels 
ev 
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THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESIDENT THIERS. 


From an Englishman abroad.) 


Arriving at the capital of France a few days 
before the Natiotial Assembly met at Versailles, 
I had many persoital opportunities of learning 
ths prevdiling political opinions among those who 
have the destinies of France in their hands. Hav- 
ing been present when M. Thiers fead hie 
Message last week to the assembled deputies, I was 
an eye-witness of the effect it produced. The spee- 
tacle was one of the most remarkabie I ever beheld. 


in the Assembly, and note every token of applause 
or of disapproval. The journalists, who occupy a 
box on the second tier in the centre of the house, 
facing the stage, do not report the speeches, but 
confine themselves to writing descriptions of the pro- 
ceedings. The ushers, of whom there are several, 
have seats on the floor below tle tribune. Their 
duty consists in calling out Silence whenever 
the President rings his bell, and in furmishing the 
deputies with voting papers and official documents, 
The seats of the deputies occupy the space known 
as the pit. A passage runs through the middle of 
the seats from front to back, and forms the dividing 


dened in their validit 
ave been obtained from Churchmen — 

icols, in the case of Bradford from 
of which has 


So complete a i = 
porary ena us to rely 

| oh thb abchracy of the ral 
Fésults, oer here and there errors in detail are 


Before describing it, let me state generally what the 
general impression was prior to the delivery of a 
Meésage which is; I believe, destined to make an 
epoch in modern French history. Nothing struck 
me more forcibly than the strangely exfiectaht 
attitude of those who consider themselves the 
party of order, and who look upon the Republic as 
the saddest legacy of the recent war. This party 
is much stronger numerieally than many readers of 
French newspapers and debates would suppose. 
The merthunte, batkkers; shopkeepers in the prih- 


As we have before noted, our contemporary the °ipal cities of France, Who uit to the Republic 


as a necessity, are but very superficial Li ‘ 
They are prone to associate freedom of speech and 
of public meeting with anarchy. They have not 
yet fdoovered from tho scare” they received while 
the Commune insted, atid they are imbued with 
the notion that, should the influenet cf the Radi- 
.cals be increased, the provisional Republic wiff 
lapse into a permanent Commune. In M. Thiere 
they saw, or fancied that they saw, a bulwark 
aihs the irresistible and ruinous advance of the 
deméctatic flood. For him personally no great 
admiration is manifested even by those who in 
French phrase regard him as a ‘' providential ” 
man. It is not forgottem that, in his day, M. 
Phiers was no respector of persons, and that to 
him, as much as to any one man, the downfall 
of the throne of Louis Phillippe is attributable. 
His gelf- interest and ambition are now on the side 
of preserving existing arrangements. He is more 
praised than trusted. He is in the position of the 
fireman who had formerly acted as an incendiary. 
Among the professed members of the party ‘of 
order, whose views I have summarised, the belief 
was general prior to last Wednesday that M. Thiers 
had definitively broken with the Radicals, and had 
resolved to trust exclusively to the Conservatives. 
The Paris newspapers had circulated a statement 
t6 this effect ds a fact. Let, as I have said, the 
Message was aWaifed with great eagerness. Till it 
appeared, the French publi¢ had no security against 
the emphatic statements of their newspapers being 
other than the customary newspaper fictions. I 


believe that certain eminent members of the world 
of finance appealed to M. Thiers to deliver his 
Message on Monday, the day on which the Assembly 
first met, in order to allay the prevailing excite- 
ment. However, the day fixed was Wednesday, 
and on the morning of that day the trains running 
to Versailles were filled with deputies and others 
proceeding to the place where the National As- 
sembly meets. There is something incengruous in 
legislators meeting together for the transaction of 
public business in a theatre; yet this is less marked 
in France than elsewhere. In no other place are 
French men and women more thoroughly at home, 
or more pleased to act their parts. Before narrating 
the manner in which the performance was conducted 
on this occasion, let me give some particulars as to 
the places occupied by the several personages. 

M. Grévy, the President of the Assembly, and 
who corresponds to the Speaker in our House of 
Commons, occupies the most conspicuous position. 
His seat is on a raised platform on the stage, im- 
mediately in front of the curtain. Before him is a 
desk, at the right corner of which is a silver bell, 
as large as an ordinary dinner-bell, and mounted on 
a stand, so that it can be rung by being pulled back. 
wards and forwards. Below the President are seated 
the secretaries, who are chosen from among the 
several parties of the Assembly, and who act as 
assessors when the deputies are asked to show their 
approval of a particular proposition, not by holding 
up their hands, but by rising from their seats. 
Minor questions are determined in this way. More 
important ones are settled by putting a voting paper 
into urns carried round by the ushers. The tribune 
from which the speakers address the Assembly is 
a small platform, resembling a lecture-desk, placed 
a few feet below the President's seat, and raised a 
few feet above the seats of the deputies. In each 
corner where this tribune rises from the floor are 
two small desks, at which stand the official short- 
hand-writers. These reporters are changed every 


line between the Right and the Left, the former 
being those who are scated on the President's right 
hand, the latter on his left. Each deputy has a 
small drawer in front of him, containing paper, pens, 
ink. He may, if he pleases, do what is forbidden 
to ott members of Parliament—that is, read news- 
papers and books, or write letters, while a debate 
is in progress. He may do another thing which is 
contrary to our usages, that is, read his speeches 
from a written or printed paper. 

The Ministerial Bench is placed in the middle and 
in front of the other seats; exactly where the first 
row of the orchestra stall would bo in a regaler 
theatte; The seat of M. Thiers is at the right 
end of this bench, facing the President. He is thus 
able to get to the steps leading up to the tribune 
more quickly than any other member of the 
Assembly. Behind the Ministerial Bench are two 
or three rows of seats occupied by those who belong 
neithet to the Right nor to the Left, but who con- 
stitute the Centre, and who call th 68 
‘*Centrists.” The cross-benches in our Ho 
Lords supply a parallel to the seats of the Centre. 
The members seated on the immediate right of the 
passage dividing the Assembly are the Right 
Centte, of which the Duc de Broglie is the leader. 
The corresponding seats to the left of the passage 
denote the Left Centre, of which, till the other day, 
General Chanzy wag the chief. The extreme Right, 
or the Legitimists, have no recognised head. The 
Bonapartists, of whom M. Rouher is the principal 
representative, have seats among the members of 
the extreme Right. It is hardly necessary to add 
that M. Gambetta is the leader of the extreme 
Left. 

Suppose, now, that the Deputies are in their 
places, and that, after much ringing of the bell by 
M. Grévy, and shopting of silence by the ushers, 
comparative silence has been obtained, and that the 
chief noise made is caused by dozens of voices cry- 
ing Hush, the real business of this eventful day 
begins. A good deal of formal business has been 
transacted in dumb show, such as reading of the 
minutes of the previous sitting, and of the reports 
of several committees. M. Grévy rises, raps twice 


with his paper-cutter on the desk, addresses to the 
Assembly a few well-chosen words of thanks for his 
re-election, the day before, to the office of President. 
He is dressed in a plaip suit of black, and wears no 
official costume. A man of the middle height, with 
a bald head, and countenance evincing determina- 
tion, the President appears well-fitted for the 
duties he has to fulfil. He speaks slowly and 
clearly. Having ended his remarks, ho says, La 
parole est 4 Monsieur le President de la Répub- 
lique,” which is the French equivalent to our 
speaker informing a member that he is in possession 
of the House. M. Thiers, who has been chatting 
with several deputies, among other, M. Picard and M. 
Jules Favre, rises from his seat, and on his way to the 
tribune receives a pile of manuscript from an usher. 
Having entered the tribune, he places his manu- 
scripts in order before him, takes out a pocket- 
handkerchief, still unfolded; and lays it down on 
the desk, takes a pair of spectacles out of a case, 
and substitutes them for a pair he had on, examines 
a small tumbler containing wine and another con- 
taining water, placed on a silver tray at his right, 
sips a little wine, and begins to read. A small 
man, with a thick-set frame and a large head, his 
frock-coat buttoned up after the manner of mili- 
tary men, his white hair, which is still abundant, 
brushed to a point in front after a fashion peculiar 
to himself, with sharp, mobile features and a 
restless eye, M. Thiers looks more curious 
than imposing, more like a lecturer than a states- 
man. When he speaks, his small, vibrating voice 
is in keeping with his person and appearance. He 
has not uttered many sentences before it is clea, 
that he is a very bad reader. But one of these 
sentences contains a reference to the Republic, 
which decides the reception of the Message. From 
the entire Left ascend shouts of ‘‘ Bravo,” accom- 
panied by clapping of the hands. The Right is 
silent; many of its members turn round in their 


five minutes. They take down every word spoken | 


places and scowl at the Left, After this episode, 
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the Message was heard for about three-quarters 
of an hour without any notable interruptions. 
The statistics with which this portion was 
filled evidently wearied the audience. The spec- 
tators yawned; some deputies went to sleep. 
It so happened that the statistical portion and the 
daylight ended together, and a pause of several 
minutes was made while lights were being brought. 
Meantime, M. Thiers refreshed himself with wine- 
and-water, and prepared himself for the delivery of 
the political and really important part of his 
Message. He now spoke louder, with greater em- 
phasis ; he was listened to with an attention akin 
to anxiety. When he said the Republic was the 
legal Government of France, and made other re- 
marks distasteful to the Legitimists, their wrath 
was manifested in hootings, mingled with shouts of 
„That is not true!” We won't have it!” So 
marked and personal were these manifestations, 
that M. Grévy rose from his seat, and rebuked the 
interrupters, telling them that it was not per- 
missible to make individual replies to anything 
said in a Message from the Head of the Executive 
Government. The Left, on the other hand, greeted 
all these passages with applause which was certainly 
enthusiastic, and which it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to call frantie M. Gambetta was 
vehement in his approval, whenever it was said in 
effect that the Republic must be maintained and 
secured, and that the welfare of the country was 
more to be considered than the triumph of any one 
party. When the Message, which occupied a little 
more than an hour and a half in delivery, was 
ended, the Left greeted M. Thiers with three dis- 
tinct rounds of applause. It was impossible to 
forget that one was in a theatre. It was as difficult 
to think that one was in a Republican country, 
when one saw over the head of the President the 
arms of the House of Bourbon. 


The scene after M. Thiers resumed his seat can- 
not, be depicted. The excitement and confusion 
was so great that nothing could be said or done for 
twenty minutes. M. Grévy rang his bell, the 
ushers shouted silence, but to no purpose. The 
deputies were gathered in knots, discussing what 
they had heard ; those of the Right and Left wildly 

i ing—the former because they considered 
themselves betrayed, the latter because they were 
overjoyed. A son as the voice of any one mem- 
ber could be heard, that of the Duc Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia was heard, saying on behalf of the Right, 
Wo protest against the Message; it is scanda- 
lous.” M. de Saisey entered the tribune, and in. 
timated his intention to persevere with his project 
for a plebiscite, in order that the new form of Go- 
vernment might enter the front door and not by 
the area stairs,” turning to the Left as he uttered 
the last words, and eliciting their disapprobation 
along with the retort, ‘‘That is a hackneyed 
phrase.” Then a Legitimist, M. de Kerdrel, pro- 
posed to refer the Message to a committee for exa- 
mination. To this M. Thiers assented on behalf of 
the Government, significantly declaring that in his 
opinion the Message reflected the opinion of the 
true majority. After a change in the wording of 
the motion, at the instance of M. Grévy, who said 
that he would not put it to the Assembly in its 
original form, because as such it was an indirect 
censure on the President of the Republic, the 
Assembly resolved that the question was of suffi- 
cient urgency to deserve being taken into immediate 
consideration. The sitting was then closed, and 
the excited deputies returned to Paris. The im- 
pression made by the Message on that party of 
order to which I referred at the outset is most un- 
favourable. They declare themselves deceived by 
M. Theirs. They resemble an affectionate hen 
when she sees the young duckling she has reared 
take to the water. They cannot help regarding M. 
Theirs as the only person in power worthy of their 
esteem, yet they are terrified at his conduct. The 
parts of the Message relating to the financial con- 
dition of France have not given satisfaction even 
to those who are the most disposed to trust M. 
Thiers. He. is said to have over-estimated the 
receipts and under-rated the outgoings, and to have 
striven, at the sacrifice of strict fact, to tind proofs 
favourable to his protectionist policy. In short, the 
general feeling seems to be one of increased anxiety 
and distrust. The Monarchical party is not- 
plussed for the moment. The dissolution of the 
Assembly, which M. Thiers wishes to postpone, 
may prove to be the only solution of the present 
difficulty. This much is certain: the Republican 
form of Government is stronger at this moment 
than at any time since the overthrow of the empire. 
The Message of M. Thiers was in substance a 
manifesto in favour of the Republic; as such it 
was accepted by the National Assembly at Ver- 


— — 


sailles ; as such it is accepted by that public in 
Paris which gives the example and the watchword 
to France. 


The debate at Versailles on Monday afternoon 
on General Changarnier’s question to the Govern- 
ment relative to M. Gambetta’s speech at Grenoble, 

roved as lively as had been e The gal- 
eries of the House were crowded, and several 
— * lomatists were present. The General 
complai ad in his opening speech of the increasing 
audacity of the icals, and accused the Govern- 
ment of laxity in the repression of Radical mani- 
festations. He also attributed the numerous 
abstentions from voting at the late elections to the 
insufficient protection afforded to the respectable 
classes against the demagogues. He declared that 
the Conservatives must league themselves energe- 
tically together against 5 partisan. Here 
the speaker pointed to M. Gambetta, who, he said, 
wished to overthrow ev ing, and whose return 
to power would ruin France for ever. His con- 
cluding words raised the excitement to a high pitch, 
and M. Grévy, the president, called him to order. 

The defence of the Government was in the first 
instance comnfitted to the Minister of the Interior, 
M. Lefranc, who declared that the dinner at Gre- 
noble was a private one, and no more illegal than a 
nobleman’s 3 dinner -party. The Minister 
Was a eal interrup by the Conservatives, 
and at last he retorted upon them by exclaiming :— 
„Well, then, let me dec that it is not true that 
we are the ministers of a Provisional Government. 
Extreme excitement and furious protests from the 
Right followed this statement, which was 
with enthusiastic applause from the Left. Le- 
franc added that the Government did not believe it 
necessary to repeat its opinions respecting the 
— at Grenoble. M. Thiers had explicitly con- 

emned the doctrines enunciated in that speech 
before the Permanent Committee, and M. Lefranc 
read the statement made by the President of the 
Republic on that occasion. 


The Duc de Broglie, on the part of the Right, 
urged the President to repeat in the Chamber what 
he had said about M. Gambetta’s speech before the 
Permanent Committee. The Duke denied that he 
wished to express want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

M. Thiers ascended the tribune, and made a 

werful speech, but firmly refused to reply to 

yeneral Changarnier's question, which he declared 


was directed inst the Government. A — 
to the Times gives the following report of the 
sident’s .— 


He said that the moment was a solemn one, that he 
should speak but few words, but those words should be 
decisive. For forty years he had fought against 


2 ů rr 
had shown no lack of energy. 


J was not undecided 
under the walls of Paris. (Noise.) I have not been 
undecided in re 


the ‘ es’ (Bravo from 
the Left Centre); but I cannot admit that I t to 
be called upon to rise here to make a on of faith 
which is rendered useless by my whole career, Let us 
be frank. It is not the Grenoble banquet which is the 
real question; it is something higher. Everybody 
knows what itis that makes you uneasy. Well, since 
you complain of a Provisional Government, make a 
definitive one. (Shouts of applause from the Left and 
Left Centre.) For my own part, I declare that I will 
not reply. If you would have a strong Government, 
say that it is strong but not that it is undecided. No, 
I will not reply. Since you exhibit this distrust of me, 
I beg of you to lose no more time. Proceed at once to 
a vote. call fora vote of confidence. I demand it 
instantly. I am not even afraid to take the country as 
a judge between you and me. (Prolonged applause 
from the Left and Left Centre. Ories and protests from 
the Right and Right Centre.) 

The whole Assembly was greatly agitated. The 
Government had c the ground of discussion, 
and had covered M. Gambet by placing them- 
selves in the front of attack. Thi decla- 
rations left no alternative between a vote of con- 
fidence, the retirement of the Government, and an 


appeal to the people. *. 

In a second „M. Thiers, looking towards 
the Right, asked who provoked the present 
agitation. He added that the Assembly was the 
only | power in the country, that at 
Grenoble its dissolution had certainly been demanded 
in extremely offensive terms. This was received 
with loud applause on the Right. Nevertheless (the 
President continued), on the 3 occasion, the 
Grenoble speech was used only asa pretext. The 
country was tranquil a — 7 ago, and the 
Government was not responsible for the present 
agitation. 

Several resolutions were 
vote. The Right and ht Centre, represented 
by the Duc de Broglie and M. Benoist d’Azy, pro- 
posed a motion censuring M. Gambetta’s speech, 
and concurring in M. Thiers’s condemnation 
thereof. The Government refused to accept this, 
and it was rejected by 372 to 281. The left pro- 

„to renew its expressions of confidence in the 

ident of the Republic,” without any allusion to 

the Grenoble but the House rejected this 
motion by 452 to 188. The motion nally 

which the Government declared was the one 

ressed confidence in the 


pro by M. Mettetal, and was thus worded :— 
‘That the Assembly, confiding in the energy of the 
Government, and censuring the doctrines contained 
in the speech at Grenoble, passes to the order of 
the day.” The voting on this was 267 for and 117 


roposed and put to the 


against, The Extreme Right and the Extreme 


Left both voted against it. M. Gam was 
8 taunted with his silence in ‘the Ohan 


which his adversaries contrasted with his lc ity 
out of doors, but he only shrugged his shoulders 
and persistently refused to speak. 
(From this * Daily News.) 
aris, Tuesday Night. 

Nothing important has taken place to-day in the 
Assembly. he Governmen crisis continues. 
The solution of the question is adjourned until to- 
morrow. 

Two Ministerial Councils have been held to-day. 
In the course of the day the Left Centre waited on 
M. Thiers. M. Picard assured him that the absten- 
tions did not mean mistrust, but only expressed the 
opinion that the House had no jurisdiction to sit in 
—— on a colleague for words spoken outside. 

. Thiers, with apparent seriousness, threatens his 
resignation. He says he is weary; that he is not 
indispensable ; that order can be maintained and 
the territory liberated without him. He will only 
remain if much pressed, and an unequivocal vote of 
confidence in him passed. 


Miscellaneous. 
—— 


Tue Recent Moscow Exuisition.—We under - 
stand that at this exhibition a Grand Gold Medal” 
was awarded to Messrs. Field, of Upper Marsh 
Lambeth, in respect of their production of wax and 
ozokerit. 

UntIversitTy Prizes.—Mr. J. Penry Lewis, second 
son of the Rev. John Lewis, of Tenby, has just 
obtained a first year’s science scholarship, and the 
first year’s first prize for the best English essay in 
the Queen’s University of Ireland (Galway College). 
At the same time, Mr. J. W. Lewis, the third son 
of Mr. Lewia, obtained the first year’s Licentiate in 
Arts course Exhibition. The former is a il and 
scholar of Mill-hill School, of which Dr. Weymouth 
is head master, and the latter a pupil of Green-hill 
School, Tenby, H. Goward, Esq., M. A., LL. B. 

Tux Ex DO wID Schools Act.—A deputation 
consisting of representatives of the Social Science 
Association, the College of Preceptors, and several 
educational societies, Lig ed u Mr. — on 
Thursday, to upon hi e importance of re- 
introdnch inte Pari t a bill embodying the 
leading principles of the Endowed Schools Bi 
2. The points which the deputation y 
dwelt upon were that teachers in middle classes 
should be registered ; that they should be examined 
before they have ing certificates; and that 
some council 


should have control oyer those 


ame Laws Worx.—On Friday last 
P 1 h * . = 
cot at Prees. ‘‘I have just ur 
— of in which he sowed 
corn. I noticed that he reaped no harvest. I made 
inquiry: he had sown one measure three pecks, at 
6s. 3d. the measure ; he had paid 7s. for teamwork 
to ; before harvest the 


How THE 
Archdeacon Allen 


You do not allow your little son to throw a 
on the floor. You tell him wilful waste makes 
woful want. (2) As a breach of charity separating 
the poor from the rich. Can a man see the labour 
of his hands thus perish and not feel it? 
Maater has given us right reason di 
ture to judge all of us, eepers as well 
The rule ‘do to others as you would 

He that 


grind him to powder.” 
among the Primitive Methodists. 0 
complaint passed his lips ; the havoc was plain and 
lamentable).—Shrewsbury Chronicle, Nov. 15. 
Unversity or Lonponw.—The following is a list 
of the candidates who have passed the recent 
second M.B. examination :—Pass list, First Divi- 
sion: Alfred Ashby, Guy’s Hospital ; 
Harry Barfoot, University Oollege ; George 
Birmingham General Hospital and University 
College; Arthur Mudge Branfoot, Guy's Hospital ; 
Leonard ye ag open He y ; Ee 
Neale Dalton, Guy's Hospital; 
Wilmot, King's College; Rickman John Godlee, 
University College; William Smith Greenfield, 
University College; Michael Harris, Guy's Hos- 
ital ; Robert Haris Guy's * Thomas 
5 ones, Guy’s Hospital; Thomas Anthony Aloysius 
McCann, University College; Charles Atkinson 
Nankivell, University Co 88 i Walter Ottley, 
University College ; les Edward Steele Per- 
kins, Guy’s vq ae Joseph Henry 
pat Victoris Hospital, Net! iam 
Royal Vi ; 5 
— ee St. Thomas's Hospital j — Warner, 
King's College. Second Division: Charles Edward 
Hoar, King’s College; Edmund Blackett Owen, 
St. Mary’s Hospital ; Herbett Taylor, St. Bartholo- 
mew's ospital ; William Willams, Guy’s Hos- 
pital ; Edward Yate, St, Bartholomew's Hospital. 
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TIVDENDS, 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. : 
For Safe, Profitable Investments, consult 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
Published Monthly, 12 pages, post free, now ready. 
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HIHE NONCONFORMIST 
SUPPLEMENTS. 


STATISTICS OF RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATION 
I= OUR LARGE TOWNS. 

Special Supplements were given with the Nonconformist of 
October 23rd and November 6th. The first contained details 
arranged in a tabular form of the places of worship, sittings, 
and mission stations of each Religious Denomination in all 
the cities and boroughs of England and Wales with a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000—fourteen in number. The second 
gave similar statistics relative to the towns with a population 
of over 50,000 aud under 100,000—twenty in number. 

.The next : of the Nonconformist will appear (if 
péssible), on Wepnesvar, December 4th; and the final 
Supplement on the subject with the first number for the 
New Tear. The two together will deal with towns which 
have 8 of over 20,000 and under 50,000, and the 
last will contain a review of the entire tabular information. 


„The four numbers will be sent by post on the receipt 
of 1s, 10d, in postage stamps.’ 
__ Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 


. 


ONE. GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 


Those subscribers who to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 


terly, 6s. 
eee. Wy ARERR MIALL (to whom it is 
requested all Post-office O 


made 
street, 


rders may be 
5. 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
— — 
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in other countries may 
tremble when statesmen, so apparently oon- 


servative, measures sweeping. 
To the Jupkers the prospect of the abolition ef 


The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- ' 


their House is especially unpleasant from the 
fact that with disestablishment comes disen- 
dowment; and that in losing their seats in the 
Legislative Assembly they will, in many cases, 
lose the greater portion of their income. 

The week has a peculiar 7 eventful one 
for the French Assembly. n a densely- 
crowded chamber the President’s Message, de- 
livered on Wednesday night, appears to have 
created the greatest comsternation among the 
members of the Right, 1 joy 
among their rivals of the Although ex- 
— by those who had carefully watched the 
course of events, the proclamation of a defini- 
tive Republic and the assertion that the 
Government could not longer be considered 

visional, in some measure surprised the 

ties, who, while giving credit to M. Thiers 
for sufficient ambition, scarcely thought him 
endowed with the requisite strength of purpose 
to venture on so defined a course. As a result 
the Opposition, both then and since, has been 
determined, and though as yet fruitless, may 
lead to serious consequences. Indeed, the 
debate of Monday upon the most famous speech 
delivered by Gambetta at Greroble, was an 
illustration of the singularly bitter manner in 
which all sections of the opponents of M. Thiers 
are attacking him. Ro to indignation by the 
taunts which the representatives of the Right 
had liberally hurled al him, — the on 
a t of his coll e to y to them, M. 
Thiers in an ill-advised — rushed to the 
tribune, and delivered himself of on» of those 
intemperate speeches for which he has of late 
been famous. Denouncing in the strongest 
what he characterised as ‘‘ an attempt 
to an expression of censure upon his 
M „ he 9 — the Assembly to de- 
clare whether it had confidence in him or not. 
A vote being taken, he was fortunate in securing 
a majority, though not a large one; but the 
result, although probably satisfactory to tho 
PreBident himself, can scarcely reassure those 
who, hoping to see order established upon a sure 
basis in France, can but lament that it should 
be periodically so sorely tried. - 
Yesterday, it appears, President Thiers 


intimated his intention of resigning in conse- 

uence of the determined opposition of the 

ight and the lukewarm support of the Left; 
and the farce of sending a deputation to wait 
upon him and arge him to reconsider his deter- 
mination was enacted by his 
Oabinet Councils were also 


MacMaho 
Ladmirault. The 
President Thiers 


the past Situated in the Oannoc 
Chase district, among a number of old workings, 
this pit was peculiarly us. No precau- 
tion, however, ap to have been taken to 
‘cook 


ensure & means exit to the pitmen in 
case of any sudden of foul air or water, 
for the pit, like that one at Hartley, had but one 
shaft. About nine o’clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, an immense body of water, which had evi- 
dently been long pent up in an old mine, burst 
into the workings. The men in the upper seam 
with great difficulty escaped, leaving twenty- 
two of their comrades entombed at the bottom 
of the pit. So =. as the disaster was known 
pumping engines power were set to 
work to reduce the body of water in the mine, 
and till Monday night it was hoped that some 
if not all of the men might possi ly have con- 
trived to escape to the crop of what is known 
as the shallow seam, and so have got above the 
water. But the presence of the terrible choke- 
damp, coupled with the fact that the opening of 
the seam in which the men are shut has silted 
up, have dispelled all hope; and although efforts 
will be made to remove the bodies as soon as 
possible, anether week must, it is expected, 


| elapse before even this can be accomplished. In 


the face of such disasters, it is surprising that 
the Legislature does not direct that every mine 
shall be provided with two shafts. — 
holders may, and naturally do, complain of the 
—— to which coal has risen, but it would be 

ifficult to estimate what is sufficient compen- 
sation to the miner for daily and hourly risking 
his life in pits subject at any moment to choke- 
damp, fire, or flooding, and unprovided with 
reasonable means of exit. 


The prosecution of Mr. Odger and bis friends 


for entering Hyde Park for the purpose of 


speaking, and thereby 1 g Mr. Ayrton, 
the Home Secretary, and George the Ranger, 
has resulted in one of the party, named Bailey, 


being fined 5/., with leave of appeal. Very 
naturally the advocates of demonstrations are 
loud in their denunciations of the Government 
which has pressed matters to an issue; and they 
claim that it has broken faith with those who 
would have opposed the Parks Bill last session, 
but for the assurance that it would not be put 
in force until it had been reconsidered in Par- 
liament. On the other hand, the supporters of 
the authorities claim that, in the interests of the 
public, it is necessary that the men who persist 
in making the park the scene of disorderly 
gatherings and intemperate 8 be 
suppressed. Whether the right of meeting in 
the abstract is in any way affected by the power 
thus given to George the Ranger to stop Mr. 
Odger and his friends when disposed to air their 
ievances in Hyde Park, is not the point under 
discussion. Most persons will allow that, with the 
power to express through Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives any evil of importance, it is unneces- 
sary to resort to processions, banners, bands of 
music, and noisy open-air meetings on Sunday 
afternoons, inciting a great confluence of 
doubtful characters and alarming peaceable 
ple. But the real question is whether the 
aw has been broken; and the decision of 
the superior court, to which the case now 
stands referred, will have to be accepted by 
either party—for the present, at least. 

The inhabitants of London have had ample 
cause to question whether the police system is 
in all respects suited to the requirements of the 
vast interests requiring protection in the 
metropolis. For some reason, Goodchild, a 
constable of the P Division, who had during 
the late meetings of the policemen on the subject 
of an advance of pay, acted as secretary, was 
dismissed from his post. The news caused 
such neral dissatisfaction among the 
constables that on Saturday evening a large 
number of men at Bow-street refused to go upon 
duty. Eventually, on the representations of 
Colonel Labalmondiére, the Assistant-Com- 
missioner, they were persuaded to N 
and for the moment it was supposed diffi- 
culty had ceased. It appears, however, that on 
Monday morning the authorities at the Home 
Office directed that the men who had shown 
signs of insubordination—in number 180 
—should be suspended, and that one of 
them, named rown, should be prose- 
cuted at the Hammersmith Police- court. 
Thereupon the disaffection in the force gained 
strength, and on Monday evening at Bow-street, 
and several other stations, not only constables, 
but sergeants, were also numerously absent. 
— the — — that night, 
policemen were ve 0 ‘* conspicuous 
their absence, 1 — quarters 1 
wa; reported that the action of the Commis 


sioners would result in further trouble. Bruwn, 
who was arraigned upon an adjourned sum- 
mons at Hammersmith on Tu v, was, after 


a protracted hearing, sentenced to a month’s 
imprisonment without hard labour, to the sur- 
prise of his brother-constables. Although the 
squabble which has led to the present disor.ler 
in the force may be exceedingly pleasing to those 
whose business it is to tte or commit 
— — the public will scarcely be gratified 
by the knowledge that the police may at any 
moment cease from duty. Perhaps the protec- 
tion afforded of late has been of a somewhat 
anny age J character, but there has at any rate 
n the semblance, if not the reality. 


M. THIERS AND M. GAMBETTA. 
THE National Assembly at Versailles has 


done a ¥ unwise thing in — 7 to 
hustle M. Thi into collision with M. 3 
betta. It must be tolerably clear to e ne 


who has had the opportunity, and used it, of 
watching the political career of both these 
statesmen, that nothing is to be gained for 
France by provoking a contest a outrance 


between them. They may respectively pursue, 
for some time to come, courses which, to some 
extent, are parallel with each other, but from 
which neither the one nor the other is at all 
likely to diverge with a view to effect an 
ultimate union. As they now stand towards 
each other, each may do something towards 
restoring the confidence of the public, and 
thereby gaining for their country that respite 
from agitation which is necessary to the full 
recovery of her much-wasted strength. It is 
matter of surprise that the moderate Conserva- 
tives do not see this, or, seeing it, do not con- 
form their demands to the obvious lesson it 
would enforce upon them. It is quite clear, 
however, that they do not base their tactics on 
any suspicion that angry division between M. 
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Thiers, as President of the Republic, and M. 
Gambetta, as leader of the Republican party, 
contains no promise of good to the consolidation 
of existing institutions in France. 
There was a somewhat severe crisis on Mon- 
day last in the National Assembly at Versailles. 
There really was no necessity for it, and, so far 
as Our prevision extends, no proportionate good 
can come out of it. General Changarnier, an 
Orleanist, antl perhaps one whose acknow- 
ledged patriotism commands for him a degreo 
of public respect not always felt for the mili- 
tary officers who have served France, insisted 
upon forcing the National Assembly to pro- 
nounce judgment between M. Thiers and M. 
Gambetta. The pretext was that at the dinner 
given by M. Gambetta’s friends at Grenoble, 

e Radical leader uttered some offensive words 
against the National Assembly, and dealt out 
menaces of the approaching dissolution of that 
body. General Changarnier reproached the 
Government with timidity, if not something 
worse, for not having prevented the use of 
abusive speech towards the supreme authority 
of the — 1 It did not satisfy him that 
M. Thiers had condemned the conduct 
of M. Gambetta, in most unequivocal 
terms, before the Committee of Permanence. 
He regards the ox-Dictator as the avowed 
champion of Democratic Republicanism in 
France; and utterly disapproving himself of 

tho doctrines of that political creed, he seemed 
to regard it as absolutely necessary to the 
— of society that M. Gambetta’s mouth 
should be stopped; or, at any rate, that all 
notion of his having a secret understandin 
with M. Thiers should be knocked on the head. 
With this view he presented what is called his 
interpellation, designed to elicit from the 
Government a formal separation of itself from 
those who profess doctrines ‘‘ of which,” said 
the veteran general, ‘‘M. Gambetta is the 
expression.“ 

It is by no means clear that any hing has 
been gained from General Changarnier's move- 
ment by the party who supported him. M. 
Lefranc, the Minister who was put forward to 
reply to the old soldier, offered very slight satis- 
faction to the Right. He disapproved, it is 
true, of the Grenoble speeches, but he denicd 
that the Government of I. Thiers was either 


“provisional” or ‘undecided.” M. Thiers’ 


„in spite of the provocation of the Duc 
de Broglie, resented being called upon to 
make a profession of his faith, which, he 
said, was rendered superfluous by his 
whole political career; and he-refused to reply. 
But,“ said he, since you exhibit this dis- 
trust of me, I beg of you to lose no more time. 
Proceed at once to a vote. I call for a vote of 
confidence. I demand it instantly. Iam not 
even afraid to take the country as a judge 
between you and me.” This was not what the 
Monarchists of the National Assembly desired. 
It is what they vehemently deprecate. - Disso- 
lution is, in their view, identical with revolu- 
tion. They have shewn their ill-temper, but 
not theif courage. They have once more 
delivered themselves up to M. Thiers. He has 
conceded nothing to them—not even a repet 
tion of his censure of M. Gambetta. And M. 
Gambetta, too, has remained resolutely silent. 
The two statesmen cannot be made to fight. It 
suits the purpose of neither. It does not con- 
duce to the well-being of France. It would 
settle nothing. It might unsettle everything. 
Yet the National Assembly, if left to its own 
tendencies, would risk anything rather than 
definitively acquiesce in a Republican form of 
Government. If they were as resolute as they 
are wrong-headed, they would throw France 
back into anarchy. Happily, they have got a 
master who can measure their capabilities, and 
they know it. 


CONSCIENCE OLAUSES AND CLERICAL 
NOTIONS. 


A incident, which occurred in the School 
Board for London on the sixth of this month, 
is, it strikes us, well worthy of a little more 
attention than it has received; especially in 
view of the prospective extension of compulsory 
education to the rural districts. The Rev. F. 
W. Holland in his valuable little book on 
national education, illustrated popular igno- 
rance as to the meaning of a conscience clause 
by the remark of a working nian to the effect, 
that the latter ‘‘ wasn’t going to trust his con- 
„science to any man’s claws.” We think the 
working man was perfectly right: and we ven- 
ture to hope that not the working classes only, 
but all lovers of English liberty, will take note 
of the provisions, which to the clergy seem 
amply sufficient for the protection of conscience 
ascheme of universally compulsory educa- 

on. 

Qn the day above mentioned, the Rey. 


Benjamin Waugh, representing the division of 


tion which was 3 and earnestly 
seconded by the Rev. Dr. Rigg; to the effect 
that a letter should be written to the Education 
Department to ask whether school boards ought 
to consider in their estimate of officient and 
available accommodation any schools in which 
the provisions made in Section VII. of the 
Elementary Education Act were violated. In 
order that they may understand the bearings of 
this resolution, it is as well to remind our 
readers that according to this section, ‘‘ it 
shall not be uired as a condition of 
any child beiug admitted into or continuing in 
the school, that he shall attend or abstain from 
attending any Sunday-school or any place of 
religious worship, or that he shall attend any reli- 
gious observance or any instruction in religious 
subjects in the school or elsewhere, from which 
observance or instruction he may be withdrawn 
by his parents, or that he shall, if withdrawn 
by his parents, attend the school on any day 
exclusively set apart for religious observance by 
the religious body to which his parents belong.” 
A second section provides that religious obser- 
vances or instruction shall have place only 
at the beginning or end or beginning and end 
of any school meeting. Such a clause mani- 
festly affords only a nominal protection. The 
clergy themselves boast that it is practically 
inoperative. They flourish in our faces statistics 
which show that children of Baptists, for in- 
stance, are, without objection on the part of 
their parents, taught to tell solemn lies about a 
baptism which never took place; and that the 
children of all other Dissenters readily recite 
the three things that were promised in their 
name by godfathers and godmothers as unreal 
as the religious convictions which can tolerate 
Such asham. Wo require no more proof. Our 
opponents have quite convinced us, though we 


presumo this was scarcely their object, that 
this arrangement facilitates many a hollow 
| profession and solemn farce, such as must in- 
| evitably destroy in children’s tender minds all 
sonse of the pre-eminent need for sincerity and 
truth in tho use of religious language. How- 
over, such as it is, this clause does at any rate 
Pay the homage which vice pays to virtue, by 
putting on an appearance of religious liberty. 
Strong-minded parents, assured of their inde- 
pendence, clear in their religious convictions, 
and keenly watchful for their children’s highest 
welfare, may by force of this clause resist the 
blandishments of clerical unction. No written 
notice is required. No reason need be given. 
All that is n is that by the parent's 
authority the child should be made an exception 
to the general rules of the school. 


But, be it observed, this clause is applicable 
only to schools under Government inspection, 
and in receipt of the Government grant. Now, 
if it were provided that in no case nor under 
any circumstances should a parent be compelled 
to send his child to any but a public elemen- 
tary school thus protected, however inade- 
quately, agairst spiritual tyranny, our cause 
of complaint would be confined to what 
bas been stated, the elasticity of such a 
provision under clerical manipulation. But 
unfortunately more remains behind. For even 
where school boards exist, they are not bound, 
nor even allowed, to see that an adequate 
number of such schools exists for the needs of 
the whole population. At any rate, all that 
they are required to do is to see that there are 
a sufficient number of places in efficient schools, 
And there are a good many elementary schools 
supported by endowment or subscription, re- 
ceiving no Government grant, and therefore 
untouched by the provisions of the Elementary 
Education Act. As a matter of fact, notably in 
Greenwich, a considerable number of these 
schools have been passed as efficient, and 
entered as such in the reports of the London 
School Board. The case then stands thus. All 
parents are compelled, whether they will or not, 
to send their children to an efficient school. 
There is no superabundance of such schools, 
nor is it intended that there should be. It 
must then inevitably happen that in some 
districts, other schools being filled, or no other’ 
school being within reach, parents may be 
practically compelled by law to send their 
children where there is no /egal provision what- 
ever for their protection against arrangements 
usually of an intensely sectarian character. 
Nor is this animaginarydanger. In the earlior 
art of this year, a little girl attending Mr. 
Vaugh’s Sunday-sclool was sent by her parents 
to St. Mary’s Girls School, a branch of the 
parish school, partly 17 — by an endowed 
charity. Some time afterwards Mr. Waugh 
found that the girl had been suspended from 
attendance at the day-school, on the express 
round that she attended on Sundays at Maize- 
Rill, the Sunday-school above mentioned. 


Greenwich on the School Board, moved a resolu- | alleged ; for it was set down in a formal notice 


received by the parents, handed to Mr. Waugh, 
and exhibited at the meeting of the school board. 
‘The notice was signed by the mistress of the 
day-school. The clerical members of the 
board, 40 do them justice, did not attempt 
to defend the proceeding on the face of it; 
though they contended that there must be 
some misunderstanding. The board, how- 
ever, by a large majority, carried Mr. 
Waugh’s resolution to ask the Education 
Department whether such schools ought to be 


reckoned in the efficient and available accom- 
modation. 


At the board meeting on the followin 
Wednesday the Rey. Dr. Barry —. 
armed with a statement which the Rey, Canon 
Miller, vicar of St. Mary’s, had already sent to 
the Education Department, and which our 
readérs have doubtless seen in the daily papers. 
We have no wish to enter into any personal 
questions involved. We think that all friends 
of religious equality are indebted to Mr. Waugh 
for bringing the matter forward. And at ‘the 
same time we can well understand how, with 
their views, Canon Barry, Canon Cromwell, 
and other clergymen, thought the explanation 
given so complete as to make Mr. Waugh’s 
complaint entirely unreasonable, But there is 
a larger question involved than any merely per- 
sonal difference of opinion. Dr. Miller has, he 
tells us, so far from wishing to maintain any 
exclusive sectaridnism, actually introduced a 
conscience-clause where none existed before. 
Any person, it seems, who ‘shall express in 
writing to the committee a conscientious objec- 
tion to the attendance of his child at the reli- 
gious lessons or at church, will receive a dis- 

nsation from the religious rules of the school. 

he parents of the child-in question either 
would not or could not express such a desire in 
writing. The reason, if we aro rightly informed, 
was that the father being a Churchman had no 
conscientious objection, but still preferred that 
the child should go to the Sunday-school she 
loved. Hence the harshness of the proceeding. 


We give Dr. Miller every credit for a conside- 
rable amount of clerical liberalism in his inten- 
tions. But if this is the clerical notion of the kind 
of religious liberty necessary to the successful 
working of compulsory education, we emphati- 
cally declare that it is not ours ; and that nothing 
shall induce us quietly to put up with it. The 
case undoubtedly looked at the first worse than 
it turns out to be. But the fact that an eminent 
— honourable — of the metro- 

itan clergy consider it enti —— 5 
E to our minde somewhat a 
it come to this, then, that by the new Education 
Act a considerable number of English parents 
are to be forced, under legal compulsion, to 
make a written application for the gracious 
concession to them of the common nights of 
conscience? Who, we should like to know, are 
the committee of St. Mary’s School, Greenwich, 
that they are to be allowed to make inquisito- 
rial examinations into the conscientious objeo- 
tions of parents? But this is what it comes to 
if they are allowed to exclude a board school on 
the plea that they supply sufficient accommo- 
dation for their neighbourhood. The law 
compels parents under a penalty to send their 
children to school; and when they are sent the 
committee insists that they shall go to the 
church, or that the parents shall send what 
looks very like a written apology. And, what 
is worse, a letter sent to the papers yesterday 
by Canon Miller informs us that the Educa- 
tion Department considers this — — 
perfectly r It this sort of thing 
can be done in the centre of English life, 
we should like to know what will be the 
effect of extending eompulsory attendance to 
the rural districts’ Such cases as these con- 
vince us more than ever that no arrangements 
ought to be made for a universally compulsory 
system of national education, which do not 
rovide for the distinct and complete separation 
et wegn secular and religious instruction. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


November 18, 1872. 

Everybody has probably noticed the corre- 
spondence about the flogging of the boy at Win- 
chester. Column after column of letters has 
appeared in the Times, and there have been 
leading articles in the other daily papers. We are 
a curious people. In a corner of one of the 
morning papers, there is an account of a miners’ 
conference at Durham, and one of the delegates 
explains the state of things in the Cleveland 
district. ‘The atmosphere of the mines was 80 
obscured by smoke that the workmen could not see 
their neighbours, that boys and horses ran foul of 


There could be no dispute as to the cause 


the pit timber, or got jammed amongst the wagons, 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen has a fluent tongue and pen, 
which he is fond of using, and like many other 
people he does not sufficiently arrest himself to 
make quite sure that the thing X bet 
writing stands for something he sees. e cann 
' ite the truth, but 


. Se 


-Hugessen is one of the younger mem 
of the Liberal party, one of the generation to which 
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believe 
remarks | Mr. Gladstone began as a Lord of the Treasury 


\ 
; 
| by he ts 
( that he hae bon when he was twenty-four, and became Under- 
: debarred from Secretary for the Colonies when he was twenty- 
| and that he six. The prospects of the Liberal party do not 
public schools exist. seem particularly brilliant if it is to be officered for 
N 8 the next flve- and - twenty years by the gentlemen 
who sre now slowly rising in the House. There 
are good men amongst them doubtless, but none 
of them at present seem to show the marked 


capacity which distinguished Sir Robert Peel, for 
example, and which is also possessed by the present 
Premier. They are many of them excellent officials, 
but the ability to discharge successfully the duties 
of a is not the only qualification for a 
king of men. He must have large sympathies ; 


if the Church were disestablished. 


framework to the Treasury Bench, and it does not necessarily 
pause and promotion by seniority is to be the la 
institution.” It 
a clever young 

10 to do, 
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this sentence of Mr. Kna 
ns 
is in it to 
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advantage that the individual elector is free, and 
though this additional element is not palatable to 
the managers of party movements, it has recom- 
mendations which will make it surmount this 
hich | obstacle. Two or three may be mentioned. It 
would secure a nearly perfect representation of the 
opinions of the whole country. It would liberate 
parties from the necessity of putting forward as 
their candidates mediocrities whose inoffensiveness 
js a necessary condition of combining their strength. 
It would liberate them also from the necessity now 
so often put upon them of giving way to some sec- 
tion—often the most corrupt—of the constituency 


ferred to all others.” This was not written without 
deliberation, and it may fairly be concluded that 


it. This is a matter for congratulation, because 
Parliament will therefrom assume that we are pre- 
pared for the change. If the Liberal party did but 
know their own interest they would put personal 
representation in the biggest letters on their flag. 
backed by the power of the State, because as an | The danger is pressing. The phalanx of darkness 
honest man he would be bound to give up believing | is compact and immovable. All Tories will vote as 
in such an imposture as Christianity would be if | one man for Tories, bat the Liberals are split into 


‘ 


who threaten defection if their wishes are not pre- 


the Times means to adopt the system and advocate het 


a dozen sections whose activity and independence in 
daily increasing. A friend of the writer's, who 
knows as much of Parliamentary life and elec. 
tioneering as any man living, told him that if a 
general election were to take place now he believed 
it possible that half the Cabinet might lose their 
seats, not because of any general retrogression to 
Toryism, but because the sects are each of them 
sufficiently hostile to let the Tory in. This, how. 


the average member of Parliament. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


Tue Loxvex School Boarp on Wednesda 


wh poli? 
had been already 3 — 8 2 ap -fought 
battle. They accept tion e Attorney- 
General „ — — to Plymouth, and when 
speaking of another subject—‘‘It is one thing to 
rener 
us from past generations and has been sanctioned 
by the usages of centuries, it is quite another thing 


Lzeps.—A meeting of the Leeds School Board 
was held on Thuredd, under the presidency of the 
ve 


chairman, Sir Andrew Fairbairn. 
for the erection of schools at New Wort- 


sent, and moved that arrangements be made for the 
erection of seven new schools. Some of the mem- 
bers were in favour of deferring the execution of 
the proposal on account of the prices of labour and 
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r being at present abnormally | 
high; but Mr. Jowitt (vice-chairman) mentioned 


that, in the course of a conversation he had had 
with Mr. Forster, the right hon. gentleman stated 
that if the board did not make the educational pro- 
vision — 4 they were certain to hear from 
the Education Department. The proposal of Mr. 
bit mn — adopted by a majority of 10 to 3. 

THe MANcHesTeR School Boarp are seeking to 
ascertain the experience of other boards with re- 
spect to the difficulty of legally proving before the 
magistrates the non-attendance of children at school. 
The clerk, in his letter to the West Bromwich 

says :—‘‘Our main difficulty lies in the 
necessity for producing the teacher and his register. 
This is felt both by the board and the teachers to 
be a hardship, as in the event of the teachers re- 
fasing to * „their appearance would have to be 
mr, wy y subpcena or warrant.” The clerk to 
the West Bromwich board replied in effect that the 
istrates in that town had been content with the 
evidence of the school board officer. At the City 
Police-court on Saturday, the clerk to the board 
to prosecute in twenty-three cases where 

e parents had neglected to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, by 
not sending their children regularly to school. Four 
of the parents were fined 5s. each, one was fined 
4s. 6d., and one was fined 3s. 6d. In six cases of 
non-appearance warrants were granted. Eleven 
cases were adjourned to give the parents another 
es se | of compliance. 

ScHOOL Frees AND Boarps or GUARDIANS.— 
Several school boards have expressed themselves 
desirous that the boards of guardians of their re- 

tive districts should pay the school fees of the 
children of out-door paupers, in accordance with 
the permissive provisions of Denison’s Act, and in 
the majority of cases where the question has arisen 
the guardians have refused to adopt that course. 
At elly these conditions are reversed. The 
guardians are paying fees under Denison’s Act, and 
are willing to continue the payment ; but the school 
board wish to take the duty upon themselves, and 
have resolved that the fées of those children whose 
agers are considered too poor to pay them should 
paid by this board, after a — = consideration 

of each individual case.” 

Tue NorrincuHam School, Boarp.—A mass 
meeting of ratepayers of Nottingham was held on 
Monday night, by torchlight, in the great Market 
, to protest against a proposal of the local 
school board to erect board schools. Mr. Coun- 
cillor Thompson presided. Resolutions were 
denouncing the proposed expenditure of the rate- 
payers as unnecessary, seeing that there was new sur- 
plus accommodation in existing schools for 4,000 
children. It was resolved that a deputation should 
wait upon the board in reference to the matter. 

Cuourca Scuoois.—The perfunctory character of 
much of,the so-called teaching in many Church 
schools is well known to the curious in such matters. 
In last week’s South London Chronicle there is a sub- 
leader giving a retort of Mr. Sylvester, in the 
Newington Vestry, to the charge that the new 
board school in John-street, Walworth, had taken 
eighty-eight scholars out of 100 from the St. John’s 
Church Schools. That may be, said Mr. Sylvester, 
„but I have it upon the authority ofa member of 
the school board that out of the 100 children, not 
more than five or six knew their letters. In too 
many denominational schools it is the numbers in 
attendance rather than the quality of the teaching 
that is supposed to tell. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


The Queen and Court leave Balmoral for the 
South on Friday next. 

The Prince of Wales has had a shooting party at 
Sandri , and this week entertains a select 

of guests at Six Mile Bottom, near Cambridge, 

or t or four days’ shooting. The prince and 

princess will go to Blenheim, on a visit to the Duke 
of Marlborough, on the 3rd of December. 

At the meeting of the Cabinet on Friday after- 
noon all the Ministers were present. 

The members of the Burmese Embassy left Dover 
on Friday morning in their screw steam-yacht for 
Boulogne. Prince Arthur was on the pier to 
witness their departure. | 

The appointment of Mr. Archibald to the vacanc 
in the ju ip of the Court of Queen’s Benc 
appears to have given great satisfaction in the pro- 
fession. Mr. Charles Bowen succeeds Mr. Archi- 
bald as Junior Counsel to the Treasury. 

Admiral Sir Alexander Milne will succeed Sir 
Sydney Dacres as First Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

The Daily News is glad to learn, on the best 
authority, that during the past three months the 
improvement in Mr. Bright’s health has been greater 
than during the previous years of his disability; 
and that his return to the, House next session 
may 1 Bx expected, though the extent to 
which he will be able to take part in public business 
is still a matter of uncertainty. 

Mr. Jacpb Bright, M. P., is on a tour through 
Spain, accompanied by Mrs. Bright and his sister, 

Lucas. . 

This week the Prince Imperial will enter the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and will have 
a suite of six rooms there. 

It is that a conference, consisting of 
delegates from the various Republican Clubs, should 
meet in Sheffield on Dec. 1. 


— — 


The price of coal has been lowered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds. At a numerously-attended 
meeting of coal-masters and mine-owners of various 
districts in Scotland, it was unanimously resolved 
to reduce the miners’ wages by Is. a day. 

The British Medical Journal understands that the 
Rev. Mr. Watson, whose capital sentence for the 
murder of his wife was commuted to imprisonment 
for life, has shown no signs whatever of unsoundness 
of mind while in prison. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday, on 
the application of Serjeant Sleigh, for the Tichborne 
Claimant, a rule was granted calling on the 
Attorney-General to show cause why there should 
not He a trial at bar, the effect of which would be 
that the trial would proceed without referenee to 
term or vacation, and there can be no appeal. 

Eleven of the speakers at the Hyde Park amnesty 
meeting were on Monday charged, before Mr. 
Newton, at Marlborough-street Police-court, with 
infringing the rules of the park. Evidence having 
been taken against one defendant, named Bailey, 
Mr. Newton held that the rules had been 4 
made and enforced. He was not prepared, as that 
was the first case, to inflict a severe penalty, but 
said there must be such a penalty as would enable 
the defendant to appeal. A fine of 5/. was then 
imposed, the other summonses being adjourned sine 
die. Notice of appeal was given. 

The castigation which the Attorney-General re- 
cently administered to the Duke of Marlborough 
has had an excellent effect. The Labourers’ Union 
Chronicle states that at the Blenheim harvest home 
supper, on Friday, the duke gave full permission to 
his men to join the union, promising to treat union 
and non-union men alike, to pay tl.em in sickness, 
and to see that they wanted for nothing. 

Mr. M. A. Bass, M.P., speaking at the dinner of 
the Sheffield Licensed Victuallers on Thursday, 
intimated that a determined effort would be made 
early next session to amend the Licensing Act by 
eliminating ite restrictive and repressive clauses. 
The hours must be made the same in town and 
country, the pelice must have their powers cur- 
tailed, and the detection of adulteration must be 
entrusted to the Excise oy: 

The working-classes of Liverpool are, it is an- 
nounced, determined to run Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
at present member for Frome, at the next election. 

orse disease, described as a virulent form of 
influenza, has attacked many horses in the Spalding 
district of Lincolnshire. 

Lord Beauchamp and Lord Salisbury have failed 
to establish their claims to be registered as Parlia- 
mentary voters. Mr. Wills, who appeared for Lord 
Beauchamp before the Court of Common Pleas, ad- 
mitted that there was ‘‘not a straw on the stream 
of precedents” in favour of his client, and Mr. 
Manisty, for Lord Salisbury, made a similar admis- 
sion. As the question was one wholly of prece- 
dent, the decisions of the revising barristers ex- 
cluding peers from the franchise were upheld by the 
whole court. 

Mr. Buckland reports that the baby hippopotamus 
is doing well. e is wonderfully wn and 
oy up, and is already of a good size, though 

the side of its mother—who probably weighs 
about two tons — he looks but a little fellow, the size of 
a porker pig. He stands quite firm upon his legs, 
and trots about after his mother. 

There was a shocking colliery tragedy near 
Walsall last week. An immense volume of water 
from some old and unknown workings burst into 
the Pelsall Hall Colliery, belonging to Mesars. 
Morgan and Co, Some twenty persons were thus 
entombed. Great efforts were made to drain the 
pit, and on Monday the water was so much reduced 
that the entrance to the workings was clear; but 
it was found impossible for anyone to go into the 
mine, owing to an accumulation of ioul air. Arrange- 
ments were at once made to draw off the chok: 
damp,” but no hope remained that — of the 
twenty-two men and boys in the pit would be got 
out alive. 


ad 


— 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


An association has been formed in Bombay to 
encourage widow remarriage among the Hindoos. 

The Jesuits have purchased a rich domain in 
Austria, which empire is now their headquarters. 

Professor Stowe, husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, was lately stricken with paralysis. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has arrived at Gmunden 
on a visit to the royal family of Hanover. 

From Madrid we learn that the King of Spain is 
somewhat better, the inflammation of the knee 
being much reduced. 

Prince Bismarck has been suffering from an 
attack of rheumätism, but is now pronounced to be 
convalescent. 

We learn from Carlsruhe that the Imperial Prince 
of Germany is just now suffering from illness which, 
though not serious, has compelled him to postpone 
a visit he intended to pay to Switzerland. 

Tue Porr AND THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT, — 
From Rome we learn that the Pak has again 
refused the allowance granted to him by the Italian 
Parliament. Cardinal Antonelli declared that his 
holiness could not receive a sum offered in virtue 
of a law which the Holy See did not ise. 

Tue Great Fire at Boston.—The American 
correspondent of the Times thus sums u the losses 
resulting from the fire at Boston—959_ buildings 
destroyed, of which 125 were rivate dwellings ; 
thirty-five persons killed ; and 2,043 firms or indi- 
viduals injured pecuniarily. The loss of the insu- 
rance companies is estimated to be forty-eight million 


4 evident. 


dollars. The Daily News co ent says tho 
total loss will not exceed 100 — — The 
agents of the ye companies have received in- 
structions from head-quarters to settle promptly, 
and to draw at sight for whatever is wanted. is 
news produced an excellent effect. Already vigorous 
preparations for clearing away the débris of tho 
ravaged districts are being made, and also for 
rebuilding the streets on a much improved scale. 

GALES AND FLoops on THE Batic Coast.—The 
Trave has overflowed, flooding parts of Lubeck, 
while inundations are also from Kiel, 
Eckernférde, and Flensburg. At Stralsund twelve 
vessels in the harbour have foundered owing to a 
violent gale, part of the town being flooded, and 
some of the warehousés have been destroyed by flro 
which occurred while the gale was raging. Tho 
loss in cattle is described as enormous. On the 
coast eighty vessels have been lost, and nearly all 
the fishing smacks destroyed. Many houses in tho 
neighbouring islands, too, have been greatl 
daniaged, and the distress among the inhabitants is 
such that the Government has sent to them two 
steamers with provisions. Great e has also 
been done in Denmark and Sweden by the same 
gales. The King of Sweden immediately sent 
relief to the towns which have suffered, and the 
Queen has placed herself at the head of an associa- 
tion for rendering succour to those in distress. The 
Minister of Marine has ordered measures to be 
taken in aid of the shipwrecked saiiors. 

ENGLIsUu Lecrurers in AMEricA.—A Cambridge 
correspondent of the New York Hvening Mail 
reports a first lecture in America, delivered last 
month, the lecturer beng George Macdonald, and 
the subject being Robert Burns: — The full beard 
and the broad, low brow are quickly recognised. 
A black dress-coat on a slightly stooping, moderatel y 
tall figure, white necktie, and rather prominent 
gold watch-chain complete the figure. It seemed 
at times that the —— would have been more at 
home in a pulpit; the clergyman was frequently 
Often leaning on his desk as if it were a 
pulpit cushion, he read some of the serious poems 
much as one would read Watts’ hymns, and frequent 
sermonising marked the preacher. A very earnest 
temperance lecture accompanied a sad apology for 
Burns's drinking songs and intemperance. It was 
not the drink that made the song, it was the com- 
panionship, was thrice repeated, and regretful 
allusions to graver vices were given with a positive 
pom as he said, ‘Oh, I'd like to pass over what 

must say. Professor Tyndall closed his lecturcs 
at Boston with a speech from which we copy there 
words:“ During my stay here I have heard the 


‘old country’ mentioned and You 
cannot abolish your antecedents. Out of England's 
loins you 7% come. 2 — * ae 
upon your faces, your your your 
2 — De Tocqueville, - ising with 
Democratic institutions, says, i land 
and America: ‘I refuse to these as 
two. One is the outgrowth of the other.’ Atrocious 


ignorance of each other is at the bottom of all our 

ifferences. I trust that hereafter each nation 
will respect the individuality of the other, while 
thoroughly maintaining its own.” 


E.ectTion INTELLIGENCE.—The election for Lon- 
donderry will take place in a few days, and will be 
the first test of the ballot in Ireland. Mr. Paller, 
the new Attorney-General, has received the promise 
of Presbyterian support, but the education question 
and the Government ution of the priests, on 
which the Attorney-General has been outspoken, 
are expected to divide both the Presbyterian and 
the Catholic vote.—Mr. Daly, the Liberal canili- 
date for Cork, has retired in favour of Mr. 
Matthews. Mr, Ycung, ‘a local gentleman, and 
Mr. Exham, Q.C., are spoken of as ible candi- 
dates in the Conservative interest.—In consequence 
of the appointment of the Hon. Charles Carnegie as 
Inspector of Constabulary for Scotland, the repre- 
sentation of the count Forfar in Parliament has 
become vacant. Sir James H. Ramsay, of Bamil, 
has published an address in which he declares his 
intention to solicit the suffrages of the electors. He 
announces himself as a Liberal and a cordial sup- 
porter of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. There are 
rumours of a Conservative candidate entering the 
field. — A vacancy in the representation of Kincar- 
dineshire has occurred by the death of Mr. Dyce 
Nicol, in London. Several candidates are spoken 
of. There can be little doubt that the testing points 
will be the Game Laws and the Laws of Hypothec. 
—Sir Peter Tait, a former mayor of Limerick, bas 
intimated his intention of contesting the represeu- 
tation of Orkney and Shetland against Mr. Samuel 
He has chartered a steamer to go round 
the islands. — There was a rumour in Gateshead on 
Saturday that Sir William Hutt would shortly 
resign the representation of that borough ; but vo 
one . with —4 „ ty a * 
to have any knowl of such intention. r. 
William Arbuthnot, who contested Gateshead iu 
1868, has issued an address, in which he announces 
his intention of availing himself of the first oppor- 
tunity that presents itself of again coming forward 
as u candidate. He pronounces the Education Act 
as, on the whole, beneficial, but believes it yy 4 
tible of improvement in some of its details. As 
subjects of future 1 Mr. Arbuthnot places 
in the foreground the removal of the inequalities 
between the borough and county franchise, and the 
redistribution of seats; while he says— I shall 
support any proposal for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England.” 
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that magic-lantern is immense! I don't say this at all| Rambling about the vineyards and visitin 

in ‘Tee for we are perfect a — Genoa pretty frequently, the time—a time 

— 3 Me hep ae eed, Poop. | delicious idleness—sped on, and in the month 

1 of September th ed into Genoa i 

Z in Genoa. I only mention it as a curious fact, which I r they removed into Genoa itself, 

CHARLES DICKENS. never had an opportunity of finding out before. My and here he began to write his next Christmas 
ion of Mr. r „ Life of figures seem to stagnate without crowds about them. story, the ‘‘ Chimes, 


in the kind of Thus we may say that Mr. Dickens Never did! —— so upon a threshold before. [ 


a od his types the narrow access | Wm as if I had ed myself out of my soil 
: when I left Devonshire- terrace; and could take root 
of a single m of his own; but that he more till I return to itt. . Did I tell you hee 


needed the relief of varied impression many fountains we have here? No matter. If they 
not to widen and to soften but rather, if we awe nectar they wouldn't please me half so well as 
may so say, concentrate his keen insight upon | the West Middlesex Waterworks at Devonshire- 
them. ked at from this point of view, we berraos. 
are compelled to acknowledge that, however far He resolved to make this new Christmas story 
M. Taine may be through extreme a plea for the poor. He was to try to con- 
expression, yet he is not w wrong on the | vert society as he had converted Scrooge, by 
— me of the thing, which Mr. Forster him- | Showing that its happiness rested on the same 
self admits, when he says that Mr. Dickens was | ‘‘ foundations as those of the individuals, which 
always greater in quickness of assumption | . are mercy and charity no less than justice.” 
‘than in steadiness of delineation ”’—a statement | Ita production cost him immense labour. 
which we regard as being critically exhaustive, | . This book,” he says, ‘(whether in the Hadji 
and in fact as so far settling the whole question. Baba sense or not I can’t say, but certainly in 
Some sort of general characteristics of Mr. | the literal one), has made my face white in a 
Dickens’s genius was so far inevitable in setting | foreign land. My cheeks, which were be- 
Jout to deel with this second volume, which is | “ ginning to fill out, have sunk again; my 
largely critical. Mr. Forster kindly analyses eyes have grown immensely large; my hair 
the chief works for us with a lightness of hand | is very lank, and the head inside the hair is 
which shows at once delicacy and sagacity, and | ‘‘ hot and giddy. Read the scene at the end of 
he varies it by glances at Mr. Dickens on his | the third part, twice. I wouldn't write it 
travele—for during a considerable portion of | ‘‘ twice for something. 
the dealt in this volume, he lived abroad | Lea his wife and family at Genoa, he 
in y, Switzerland, and France. travelled by Ferrara to Venice, and thence to 
Immediately on his return from his first visit | Lodi, resting leisurely, and seeing everywhere 
to America, Mr. Dickens busied himself with | What of note was to be seen; often disappointed, 
the American Notes”; and no sooner were | but still writing letters fall of spirit, and such 
these out of hand than he set himself to Mar- wonderful bits of description as only he could 
“tin Ohuzzlewit,” in which, as every one Write. Venice assed all that he had ex- 
knows, he made rare use of his American expe- | pected. Thus he writes of it to Mr. Forster :— 
riences, and enriched English literature with | _ “Nothing in the world that ever you heard of in 


; : Venice, is equal to the magnificent and stupendous 
Pecksniff and the imm Mrs. Gamp—whose reality. The wildest visions of the ‘Arabian Nights’ 


“original was in reality a person hired by a . 

« most distinguished friend of his own, ® lady, | impreion of the inside of the church.” The gorgeous 

‘to take charge of an invalid very dear to he gerte v ur Ven is 4 the f f 
r; ond the 

‘and the common habit of the nurse in this the wildest —. ‘ eine soul’ build mc 2 

„. . 2 place. — — 2. 

Terri oF ae ton vimon. All that I have heard of it read of it in truth 

fender. Whother or act on that ddt mention 8 

‘of her, I had my doubts whether such a cha- in such things by over 

‘‘racter could be made a central figure in a | beyond, out of reach of coming near 

“story, I do not now remember; but if there | fa man. It has 


1 


if 


4 


i 


i 


“wore any at the time, they did not outlive the | 5, nge vol 

* contents of the packet which introduced her | Shich somehow 

to me in the flesh a few weeks after our | when, from 
Notwithstanding certain looseness of con- 5 — — 


struction, felt as much by Dickens himself as 
by any one, he seemed to have fuller faith in 
Chuszlewit than anything he had yet pro- 
duced. ‘‘As to the way,” wrote to Mr. 
Forster, in which the two chief characters | the water; 
„have opened out, ant be, Se mo, coe of Ss — Pa 
‘moet “et ind in thi couldn 
„sort of invention. Given what one knows, — 


Er 
5 
b 


b 


‘* what one does not know, up; and I | into 
‘am as absolutely certain of being true, as SS SS 
10 Sa ” tation—if 8 8 the thing oa that I was afraid to describe. 


** Chuzzlewit,” however, in spite of its won- 
derful reality and humour, fell far short in estimate, speaki 

respect of sale; and the Christmas Carol, | any one I loved, and being spoken to in return, would 
which followed, though it sold well at first, lead me to form. 


: : with the 
li 1 vely, chiefly elbow ; with three arched windows in my room (two 


to a miscalculation of prios. stories down the d canal end 
felt terribly eaten | He | away, Nee yo a the sun went dows to-night in 
F : blase; and thinking over again those silent speaking 


| 
12 
Bp 
83 
4 
5 


. 
success on me such intolerable anxiety and ” 
disappointment ! My year’s bills, unpaid, are so terrific, the new sensation of the world | : . 
that all the energy and determination I can possibly Going back to Genoa he conveyed his family 


exert will be required to clear me before I can go to Rome, and after that to several other of 
abroad, which if next June come and find me alive I the Italian cities, and returned home in the 
shall do. | gy tp SA Sr 2 — ee of 1845, b — — — — 
stay was 0, where us records 

ate : 


t T came up to the contem tion of all these th 
morning. If 1 can let the house for his impressions of the Switzer peasantry :— 


most delicious. Shut in by high mountains 
perpetual snow, and dotting a rich carpet 


12 
Hi 


national benefit.” After some difficulties and | the sweet age, the quick recognition of a 
trials—a Chan suit against a pi and | look or ch word ; the N of u 
; 0 proprietors of Phe Morning desire to oblige in N are left nd the Al 
Chronicle—Mr. Dickens set out for Italy. He 8 ring 2 chek 128 — — 

over two years since the close took * at Albaro, near Genoa. He windows.” walls, unp ceilings, 


new 
his Pj 


the distant hills; nor yet in 
— — alggyel anything, picture, book, 
blue as in that same sea,” 


ful, solemn, impenetrable | land, where he established himself at Lausanne. 
— In November, 1845, he left Lausanne and 
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stayed three months in Paris, Then he re- 
turned to Lausanne and resided there till the 
en? of 1846. It was during this second resi- 
dence abroad that the Battle of Life, and 
‘* Dombey and Son,” were written; so that, 
considering his own confession of incapacity to 
write well when away from England, he was on 
the whole remarkably productive. 

The years that followed in London were taken 
up with theatrical representations in aid of 
benevolent schemes, in connection with which 
Mr. Dickens visited several of the seeing 
towns in the country; the composition o 
the Haunted Man,” ‘‘ Bleak House,” and 
David My ogee ; varied by the exertions 
needed to bring the long-cherished idea of 
Household Words to a practical issue, which was 
now done. Very characteristic are some of the 
proposed names for the magazine. For 
example— Mankind; and Charles Dickens, a 
weekly journal designed for the instruction and 
entertainment of all classes of readers, con- 
ducted by Himself; the Household Face; the 
Holly Tree; Everything ; and the Robin, with 
motto from Goldsmith—‘‘ The red-breast, cele- 
“« brated for its affection to mankind, continues 
„with us the year round’’—which s ted 
later the title Al the Year Round, adopted for 
a later series. 

This second yolume, every way interesting— 
in spite of being so devoted to analyses—closes 
with the completion of David Copperfield, in 
these terms :— 

% 1 bave been (15th of September, 1851) tremen- 
dously at work these two days; hours at a stretch 
——— and six hours and a to-day, with the 

and Steerforth chapter, which has completely 
knocked me over—utterly defeated me! Iam ( of 
October) within three pages of the close; and am 
strangely divided, as usual in euch cases, between sorrow 
and joy. Oh, my dear Forster ! if I were to say half of 
What makes me feel to-n how 
, even to you, I should be turned imside out 


I seem to be ing some of myself into the 
Shadowy World.” on 


MR. FROUDE ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION.* 


(Frrst NorIce.) 


Mr. Froude has thrown himself into a vexed 
and heated controversy, and one in which he is 
pretty sure to = various parties. Of 
course the Irish will not admire the man who 
has undertaken to persuade America that they 
are in the wrong and their Sassenach rulers 
are right, and though England will doubtless 
be more willing to accept such a pleasant view, 
there are many even in this country who will 
not 4 7 of all the arguments N. which Mr. 
Froude maintains his position. ot the less 
will all who can admire vigorous and indepen- 
dent thinking and clear and lucid writing, be 
charmed with his new book. There isa i- 
nation in his style which draws us on almost in 
spite of ourselves. In lucidity, elegance, 
pictorial power, aud condensed force, it has few 
equals, and it com us to read on, whatever 
we may think of the ticular sentiments 
clothed in so attractive a form. But the interest 
awakened by Mr. Froude’s rare eloquence does 
not necessarily imply conversion to his views. 
Indeed, some of the qualities to which it owes 
its chief power would rather militate against 
its producing this effect. It isthe eloquence 
of strong passion,.and passion which often 


makes appear one-sided in his judg- 
ments, and ex ted in his statements. 
Whether he is y so may be questionable, 


for many of the facts with which he has to deal 
P foreible 
„an e on of very 
emphatic — — Not the lees wil 
. Froude’s pictures seem to be strongly 
coloured, and his censures extremely harsh, 
and thus any effect which he might hope to 
produce in modifying the judgments of others 
will be materially diminished. We believe his 
facts are substantially correct, whatever we — 
think of the inferences drawn from them, 
though it would be too much to say that he 
holds the balance impartially between the two 
countries, yet he makes no attempt to hide the 
many faults and crimes of which England has 
been guilty. The native defects of Trish cha- 
racter are, in his judgment, the great cause of 
Ireland’s evils; but they would never have pro- 
duced suchinjurious results hadit not been for the 
weakness and inconsistenoy of lish states- 
manship. Starting with the principle that ‘‘a 
„natural right to liberty, irrespective of the 
ability to d it, existe in nations as much 
and no more than it exists in individuals, that 
is that it does not exist at all, it is easy to under- 
stand what view he has of the relations that 
ought to exist between the two countries. With 
independence for independence’ sake he has no 


* The English in Ireland in the Highteenth Century. 
By J. A. Froupg. Vol, I. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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an 
Mr 


sympathy. ‘‘As a broad principle,“ he says, 
it may be coll theh oa nature bes 00 — 
„ stituted us that we must be ruled in some 
‘ way, and as at any given time the rule will 
„be in the hands of those who are then the 
strongest, so nature also has allotted supe- 
‘* riority of strength to superiority of intellect 
and character; and in deciding that the 
6 shall obey the more powerful, she is 
“in ity saving them from themselves, and 
“then most true ‘liberty. when she 
‘seems to be taking it away.” If a people 
have power to defend and govern themselves it 
is better that they sho be independent. 
They have shown that they can use freedom 
well, and that constitutes their right to it, 
and ‘‘among reasonable beings right is for ever 
" ae to create might.“ If, on the contrary, 
da people shows incompetence either for self- 
defence or self-government, which will neither 
fight manfully in defence of their liberties nor 
„ submit lly to the rule; of the rig aa 
and accept the benefits which it might thus 
** secure, becomes independent, it can only be to 
its own injury.” It may make itself so in- 
„ tolerable as to be cast off, and bidden to g° 
upon its own bad way; but he will not go for 
its own benefit. It will have established no 
2 — ＋ and vindicated no natural right. 
Liberty profits only those who govern them- 
“selves better than others can govern them, 
and those who are able to govern themselves, 
‘surely have no need to petition for a privi- 
lege which they can keep or take for - 
*‘ selves.” This is certainly a short and 
method of settling a number of questions whi 
are generally supposed to be somewhat difficult, 
but it has a very dangerous resemblance to the 
principle that might makes right. Asa matter 
of fact in this world, it is too often so ; whether 
it ought to be so, is a very different 
question. No doubt if a people are unable 
to govern themselves it is better in the interests 
of the world at large, and even in their own, 
that they should be under the government of a 
wiser and stronger race. But who is to decid? this 
question of capacity? It is easy to oboe he 
nation possess it, it will not need to ask for inde- 
pendence, for it will be able to assert it. But 
what, on such a supposition, is to be said 
relative to Italy? Italians have shown them- 
selves, to say the least, as capable of managi 
their own affairs as the Austrians were 
ing for them; nevertheless, Lombardy 
and Venice would have been under Austrian 
rule to-day but for foreign intervention. Strong 
battalions will generally work their will whether 
it be righteous or wicked, and their masters 
will be very ready to conclude that people on 
whose provinces they have cast a covetous eye 
are unfit for self-government. The strong will 
doubtless accept Mr. Froude’s positions, but we 
doubt whether the weak will very readily 
acquiesce in them. 

Their application to Ireland is very evident. 
The Irish are just the type of a people who, 
being unable to govern themselves, should sub- 
mit to the stronger and wiser rule of their 
neighbour. Probably the Irishman would say 
that many of his faults are to be attributed to 
the kind of rule under which he has been for 
six hundred years, and he would certainly find 
a good deal in Mr. Froude’s narrative to justify 
this idea. True the le were no better at the 
time of the English invasion than they are now, 
— who = tosay that many of the ine ap — 

en as are apparent now, might not have 
been — A had they been under a different 

ont oh ae self- 2 wright 0 — 
pline of which no nation a right to deprive 
another on the pled of its superior wisdom P 
Here, indeed, is one of the flaws in Mr. Froude’s 
mntations. an oe — Roush he dou 
— power y, an oes 
not intend it, will be regarded by the champions 
of Irish independence as using the national 
faults due largely to English mistakes ur crimes 
as arguments for the tion of the En- 
lish rule. We object, ourselves, altogether, to 
o assumption that there are nations incapable 
of self-government, and certainly the attempt 
to a into the belief that they are 
— ified does not seem the best way of 
reconciling them to the loss of that indepen- 
dence for which they sigh, or the endurance of 
wrongs which they ‘‘ bewail in wild and weeping 
‘‘ eloquence in the ears of mankind.” 

It cannot be denied that, owing to the situa- 
tion of Ireland, her independence would at any 
time have been a fruitful source of anxiety and 
danger to England, whose ae a 
to seek annexation on terms which have 
prevented the sister island from becoming 
either a powerful rival, able at — te to 
shelter and help the enemies of England, or a 
discontented province. The Irish character 

nted the first and great hindrance to the 
evelopment of such a policy. ‘‘ Ireland would 


“neither resist courageously, nor would she 


— 


of order and settled government, their miserable 

feuds and still more miserable selfishness, their 

inability to combine against the common 

enemy, and their readiness to sell their ve een 
may be 


to promote their personal ends, 
much of Ireland’s weakness and misery. Mr. 
Froude’s general view of the course of the 
history is well expressed in the 
passage, the essential truthfulness of whi 
cannot be questioned :— 


“In Scotland, though the nobles t 
among themselves, they buried their toads andl stood 
side by side when there was danger from the 
foe. ere was never a time when there was not 
abundance of Irish who would make common 
with the English when there was a chance of 
upon a domestic enemy, or a chance of spoil de 
be distributed. All alike, ey would ® no 
for liberty, as little could endure order, or 
oa Their i which might 

eserved sympathy had they been honourable efforts 
shake off an alien yoke, wore disfigured with crimes 
which on one memorable occasion at Sa 
shame on their cause and name. When on 
finally failed, they betook themselves to assassination 
and secret tribnnals; and all this while they were 
holding up themselves and their as if they 
the victims of the most abominable tyranny, 
inviting the world to judge between themselves 
their Nations are not itted to 


in on these terms. nhappily, 
an to shake off the authority of d 


able to irritate her into severities which gave their 
sations some show of colour. which 
most valued for herself—her laws and 


iit 


if 


111 


her 
orderly and settled government, the most 
security for and } ro -er dret dale 
was to to Ireland in fullest measure. The temper 
* she was met her into hardness 


o, fresh couse 


We are not 


1 adopt this optimist 
purpose of Baglich 


view of the | rulers, 
and even if we did, we could not that th 
had to deal with a conquered and 

on this very account their was the more 


difficult, and that even its failure could not 
prove the race to be incurable. We have no 
right to pronounce either individuals or races 
incurable, and on Mr. Froude’s own showing, 
there has been quite enough of blundering on 
A even if her designs had been as 
no 


as he represents them, to t us 
: apes 


such a conclusion relative 


espise, either because they do 
their sympathy, or because they 
with d which conceal or neutralise 
them. To establish harmonious relations 
between two races so opposite would 
been no easy task, 
a 
of mistakes and oppressions on the 
stronger which could not but bear bi 
Where the faults of the one are 
manifest as the natural defects 
too much to suggest that the latter 
But the further examination of the demands of . 
1 must reserve for a future 
arti 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES.* 


The object of this book, as lained in its 
preface, is to furnish some aids to Divine 
„worship in homes where there are children.” 
Those who know the previous works of its 
author will not need to be informed that it is 
marked by reverence both for the sacred 
Scriptures and for the minds of children, by 
gentleness of spirit, and by a yet 
solemn expression of communion 

The work is distributed into fifty ser- 
vices, in which the lessons alternate een 
the Old and New Testaments. Each service 
consists of a hymn, a lesson from the Bible, a 

rayer, and one or more engravings. Of the 
fast it may be said that they are not all of 


and unhappily, the 
wearisome course 


of 


worst 


aang Veer bad, but 


the 
pressed with a simplicity that i 
akin to the feelings of a child. It is a watter 


„ Children’s Services: @ Book) of Pictorial Fomily 
IUustrated with nearly Three Hundred 


Worship. 
gravings. the Author of E ons of the Car- 
toous of ,” “Twigs for Nests,” “ 1 


Hours, — (London: James Sangster and Co) ) 
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„ Translated from the French of 
*. by Ropert BLAck, M.A. | (Sampson, 


10. Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. Ey — 


Author of Little Lisette, &c., Ko. (Griffiths 
as | iy 

11. igh Stories; or, Tales for Sunday 
mY. By the Rev. H. C. ADams, M.A. (F. Warne 
and Co. 


(12) Grandmother's Relice and Her Stories About 
Them. C. E. Bowen, author of Jack the Con- 


B 
“ querar.”” (Griffith and Farran.) 


ed | like to be acquainted with. They had many adventures 


—among wild beasts in Indian forests, during sbip- 
wreck, and in contests manifold with pirates, The book 
is very spirited, and is written with capital feeling for 
sea life, and the engravings are full of vigour. 

Mr. Alfred Lewes gives us more of a real-life story in 
his Swift and Sure“ (3), which describes the career of 
two brothers, who had to make their own way in the 
world, and who took different wars to attain success— 
sometimes failing, but most succeeding where they really 
deserved to do so, Gerald and Fred Langton are in 
some things very well contrasted, and if the author had 
only compressed his book into somewhat less space the 
valuable lesson would have been more forcibly brought 
out that only industry and rectitude succeed in the end, 
Mr. Lawson has made one or two admirable illustra- 
tions for it. 

Mrs. Prosser almost frightens us from her little book, 
which is most interesting, by an indifferent title. 
“The Days of the Catile Plague” (4) is really too 
prosaic, though it faithfully describes the period of the 
tale and indicates the thread on which the incidents are 
strung. But who would expect from such a title as 
this to be introduced to such excellent characters 
as Mr. and Mrs. Laycock, Mrs. Flint, and good Aunt 
Patty. It is a careful and finished little story. Mrs. 
Prosser writes very pleasantly and does not open out 
too much, whilst a fine religious sentiment informs the 
whole, diffused through the story rather than impose i 
upon it. We ourselves read Mrs. Prosser's story with 
great pleasure, and we are sure many youngsters will 
do so like wise. 

Mia () Kathleen Knox, in Father Times’ Story- 
book ”’ (5), takes us back to something of the same 
atmosphere as Mr. Conder did. Little Mat, on a cer- 
tain racing day, creeps up into the old Clock Tower of 
the Brown House, and Father Time comes to him and 
tells him stories on which bells and old oak trees and 
other natural things make confession. There is hardly 
the same fine fancy here as we find in Mr. Conder ; but 
still the stories carry one along with a pleasant sweep, 
and may be recommended, although it should be said 
that the cuts are almost too harshly realigtic. - 


We wish it were with more decided pleasure that we now 
take a stranger's hand and allow ourselves to be led into 
„% May's Garden.” (6). Very touching incidents are woven 
rougd some favourite common flowers—but the wile 
rather lacks the clearness and simplicity which indicate 
practice in writing. But there is fresh feeling; and the 
illustrations of the flowers in colours are good. We 
bave the crocus, the furze, the red-thorn, the hearts’ 
ease, the blucbells, the rose, the geranium, and the 
carnation. Miss Blue-Frock in the latter is very 
prettily touched indeed. 

T. . K Stories for Willing Ears (7) is a series of 
sketches meant for boys. The first tells how George 
Shelmore managed his schoolfellows, how he trained 
his dogs, how profitably he spent his holdiday. Lame 
Willie is very good because the lesson of patience did 
something to make Willie a good man. The others 
strike us as bardly equal to these. The illustrations 
are fairly good. 

Miss Annie Carey leads us to more useful matters in 


things with great clearness, and never overdoes any 
part. We aro quite sure that children after reading 
thie book will feel that they understand a number of 
useful things a great deal better than they did before. 

In “‘ Sea-gull Rock” (9) Jules Landeau, out of very 
simple materials, has woven such a fabric of, fancy, ad- 
venture, and wild dream, as only a Frenchman of his 
type could invent. Madame Henry goes from Paris to 
a seaside village of Brittany with her sick boy, who, 
with Nature for doctor, soon gets strong. One day, as 
she is on the beach with her boy, she falls asleep and he 
disappears, and we have her dream narrated in the 
most matter-of-fact and Dorésque form. All comes 
right very speedily, of course, on her awaking. Somo dis- 
tinguished French artists have drawn numerous illustra, 
tions with so much character and expression, that one 
is made to doubt whether they were done for the letter- 
press or the letter-press for the cuts. The volume is 
admirably got up in every way. 

Myra, in ber,“ Adventures of Kwei (10), has given 
us a very pleasant companion. How Kwei, the little 
Chivese girl, whose parents lived in one of the floating 
houses common in the Chinese rivers, was just about to 
be thrown overboard, when she was rescued by Mrs. 
Vanstrump, a Dutch lady, and carried to England, 
how she learned European ways, and how she was lost, 
and, after many adventures, was locked up in prison, 
from which she was at length saved by her friends ; all 
this the children must learn for themselves from the 
book, which, in spite of some affectations, we are sure 
they will find very pleasant. 

Mr. H. C. Adams, in the Woodleigh Stories (11), 
has alighted on a very good machinery for giving a 
feeling of novelty to the old Biblical narratives; and, if 
he had been but a little more concise, his 
book might have been pronounced successful. 
As it is, he is too apt to indulge in expressions of minor 


details which tend to involve the leading point, and now 


| and then we ack a simplicity which ought always to be 


maintained in any adaptation of biblical fact or incident. 
However, there is an undoubted spirit manifest in the 
stories, especially in such of them as The Spectral 
“Hand” or Belshazzar’s Feast, which admit of 
somewhat freer treatment than others. A great deal 
of information as to Scripture places and Scripture 
manners is here very pleasantly conveyed, and in a 
form which, we fancy, should recommend itself to 
children. 

Miss Bowen in “‘ Grandmother's Relics” (12) has 
adopted an available, though a very simple, expedient 
whereon to hang ono or two stories. She brings out 
several treasured relics, and recites the associations 
connected with them ; now almost realistic and again 
fanciful aml rather wild. But all, we think, are such 
as young persons would read with pleasure, though the 
English is occasionally rather slipshod. The volume is 
every way neat, but the illustrations might have 
been better. 


NOTANDA. 


Old England is at all events a land where wealth 
accumaulates,.”” But the list given in the Spectator of 
wills proved in the past ten years for amounts ranging 
downwards from 2,800,000/. te 409,000/. is not calculated 
to mako the great mass of men more content with their 
lot, even if they accept in spirit the Sbakspearian 
couplet — 

Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 

Since riches point to misery and contempt ?’’ 

In the decade over which this golden compilation 
extends, it appears that ten persons bave left moro 
than a million, fifty-three over half a million, and 161 
above a quarter of a million—pretty conclusive proof 
that the adage, “‘ money makes money, is as true now 
as it ever was. The Spectator thinks that ten years 
hence, if a gimilar compilation is then possible, mil- 
lionaires will be found even more predominant, in which 
case the time may possibly arrive when the worship of 
wealth will in great measure cease, because of its 
abundance. In glancing over the list, one is, however, 
struck with the strangeness of the names of the 
majority. How few made their mark in a political, 
social, or philanthropic sense, or came prominently 
before the world in association with anything calculated 
to raise them in esteem irrespective of their money ! 


The present is certainly preferable to the past, as far 
as regards the mentally and bodily afflicted ; to suffer 
in either capacity no longer being treated more as a 
crime than a misfortune, nor does it seem likely the 
similar state of feeling foreshadowed, we think, in 
“Erewhon,” is likely to come to pass. Bibles have 
long been provided for the deaf and dumb, and now it is 
projected to start a publication on their behalf—cer- 
tainly a commendab'e method of adding to the pleasure 
of those to whom so many of the interests of life are a 
sealed book, There is also an interesting periodical 
which has reached its second number, entitled, Loose 
Leaves ; or, Cure Stretton Private Asylums Magazine, 
the contents of which, written by the patients in those 
institutions, show no indications that would lead to the 
supposition of their being the production of other than 
sane persons. It is pleasing to learn that the venture 
is proving productive of valuable results in relation to 
the health of its contributors, and that the scenes which 
figure in ‘‘ Valentine Vox” are evidently now only to 
be found in fiction. 

Not ten years have elapsed since Dr. Colenso aroused 
a chorus of disapprobation by his “ Critical Commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua.” In that 
period, however, so many other controversies have 
agitated the ecclesiastical atmosphere that, like Aaron’s 
serpent, one has swallowed up the other, and the 
shepherd of the Zulus has been almost forgotten. 
Possibly a spark of the old flame may yet linger, and as 
in tho Two Gentlemen of Verona we read that 

** Fire that’s closest kept burns most of all,” 

the issue of ‘‘ Twenty-six Popular Lectures on the 
Moabite Stone,” with appendices containing, 1, The 
Elohistic Narrative in Genesis ; 2, The Original Story of 
the Exodus; 8, The Pre-Christian Cross, which it is 
anticipated will be published with the new year, may 
revive the old contention; the promised volume 
being understood to contain the views formerly 
promulgated, but in a more attractive guise. 
Parts IV. and V. of the critical examination of the 
“Speaker's Commentary,” by the Bishop of Natal, are 
also announced as in the press, so it is evident that if 
the coming year is free from polemical hurricanes it 
will not be the fault of the sometime Rector of Forncett 
St. Mary. Lucky indeed is it, as some one the other 
day observed, that no distortion of arithmetic is 
possible; that however it may be with history and 
geography, theologic bias cannot be introduced into 
mathematics. Everyone knows that Dr. Colenso’s 
mathematical books are standard works in school and 
college, and who could fathom the results if there were 
such things as unorthodox figures. 

A new method of embalming is described in Les 
Mondes, the injection of some fluid, supposed to be 
carbolic acid, through the mouth, causing the body 
operated upon to become mummified, and to acquire a 
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durability equal to stone or wood; the colour of the 
face meanwhile remaining as at the moment of decease. 
This is quite an advance on the forty days we learn 
from Genesis it took to embalm Jacob, and on the 
methods used by the Egyptians, who, however, did 
their work thoroughly, as the mummies in various 
museums testify; some of which, as Mr. Horace Smith 
correctly observed in his poetical address to the specimen 
in Belzoni’s Exhibition, may have dropped a half- 
penny in Homer’s hat,” and otherwise come in contact 
with notabilities of history. It is, however, rather pre- 
mature to affirm that the modern mode makes the sub- 
ject durable as stone. Those living 3,000 years hence 
will be the best judges of that ; and the then scientists 
will be able to compare the method as described by 
Herodotus, with that introduced by M. Audigier now ; 
possibly having mummies of both ages to verify their 
conclusions. 


In his speech at the Middle Temple Lord Selborne 
said that the poetry of Wordsworth was the topic of 
conversation among those near him at table, and he 
‘forthwith commenced quotations from that poet illus- 
trative of his own views of national affairs. Like many 
a lesser light, however, the author of the Book of 
Praise was not quite correct in his post-prandial 
poetical interpolations. ‘‘ The ohild is father to the 
man,” is no doubt a familiar passage, but the true read- 
ing is, The child is father of the man”—a trifling 
difference, we admit, though from a red-tape luminary 
exactitude is more to be expected than from ordinary 
mortals unacquainted with what Macklin termed “‘a 
sort of hocus-pocus science.” Several parallels of the 
line referred to are, it may be observed, to be found. 
Thus in Paradise Regained "— 


„The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day.” 
And again in a less classical composition by Lyd :— 
Okt, too, the mind well pleased surveys 
Its progress from its childish days ; 
Sees how the current upward ran, 
And reads the child o’er in the man. 


Hymn and song gossip has been more than usually 
rife of late. It is pointed out as a peculiar literary 
coincidence that the author of Oh, that will be joy- 
ful,” Mr. Tadmas Bilby, for many years parish clerk of 
Islington, recently deceased, and Mr. Andrew Young, 
formerly English master in the Madras College, St. 
Andrews, the writer of There is a happy land,” 
were both schoolmasters. In a current magazine Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty also notes that Dr. Watts did not write 
his well-known line, For tis their nature to, but too, 
as shown in a printed copy of 1787. In his eightieth 
year, Sir John Bowring is announced as having in pre- 
paration a volume of hymns and songs for school chil. 
dren. The veteran diplomat is certainly a marvel of 
versatility. He has before contributed to bymnology 
in his “‘ Matins and Vesper Hymns,” and the range of 
his lingual acquirements is evinced in extant prose and 
verse translations from the Spanish, Servian, Dutch, 
Russian, Polish, Magyar, and other languages; his 
services abroad being testified to by a whole batch of 
foreign orders, from that of the Polar Star of Sweden to 
the White Elephant of Siam. 

B. 


Railroads have now three gauges—a broad gauge, 
a narrow and a mo 

It is stated that in Paris the old-fashioned drawn 
bonnets are coming into vogue again. 

There are menny people who not only beleave 
that world revolves on its axis, but they beleave 
that they are the axis.—JosH BILLines, 

A wholesome 2. — 
oamp- meetings (U. S.], where the reverend preachers 
notify the ers in the „If any man 
attempts to make a long speech, he will be sung 
down on the spot. 

Mrs. Grote, the wife of the distinguished 
historian, appeared once at a soirée with a queer 
sort of turban on her accomplished head. Look 
at that,” said Sydney ; „that's the origin of the 
word grotesque. 

A little „Ke was visiting the family of a 
neighbour, them speak of her father as a 
—— and, on her return home, said, Pa, are 

ou a widower?”—‘‘ Yes, my child. Don't you 
— 4 that your mother is dead?“ — Why, Rhos I 
know that mother is dead; but then you always 
told me you were a Londoner.” 

A Lega Orrnion.—It was Mr. Justice Littleton, 
of Massachusetts, who made the following remark 
about a certain hotel, after he had been there on 
circuit. Some one asked him how he found the 
table. How!“ growled the judge. Everything 
cold but the water, and everything sour but the 
pickles.” . 

A Dirricutt Posrrion.—On the occasion of the 
celebration of the silver wedding between the Rev. 
H. Ward Beecher and his church at Brooklyn, one 
of the speakers, Dr. Stores, said that Mr. ex 
had particularly requested that at the meeting 
nothing should be said referring to himself; but as 
it was held to celebrate the twenty-fifth year of his 
pastorate of the church, that was rather a difficult 
request to comply with. However, Dr. Stores was 
desirous of obeying his friend, and thought that a 


few remarks on the recent discoveries in Central 
Africa would be suitable to the occasion. 

Remains oF OD Westminster.—In making the 
foundations for St. Stephen’s Club, at the corner of 
the Victoria Embankment, the workmen, after 
cutting through the road to the old bri and 
clearing away the accumulated rubbish and made 
soil of ages, reached in the maiden earth, ata depth 
of twenty feet, a thick wall built of stones of t 
size, and standing upon piles about eight feet long, 
topped with thick * The wall, which enclosed 
a considerable e, was probably the remains of 
the houses built for the accommodation of the canons 
of the iate church of St. Stephen in the time 
of Richard II., which are described by Maitland to 
have stood adjacent to the old woolstaple (wool and 
general market in which the octrois of the day were 
collected), demolished in 1738 to form the approaches 
to the first Westminster Bridge. Several barrow- 
loads of bones, chiefly ani have been found, 
among which were the underjaw of a boar, with 
tusks three inches long, and a single bone stated by 
the workmen to have been four feet long and eight 
inches or nine inches in diameter, but which appears 
to have been lost before a proper examination coyld 
be made of it. The other day a key with a bow 
shaped like : flattened 3 nee — some rude 
specimens of pottery, a ntly wo up without 
a wheel, * 4 K 

THe WorkMAN’s Macazine.—A new monthly 

ublication is announced to commence with the 


ew Year, called the Workman’s Magazine. It is 
to be edited by the Rev. H. Solly, who is supported 
by a number of eminent men of various 8 and 


rofessions, includi 
ingsley, Samuel * P., George M Donald, 
„Professor Seeley, fessor Morle Edmund 
Jenkins, Esq., author of Ginx's Baby,“ C. E. 
Maurice, Esq., Jas. Hole, „ Sir John Lubbock, 
M.P., Messrs. Applegarth, Odger, Howell, Potter, 
Guile, and others, representatives of the working 
classes. The we 2 states that the object is 
to combine sound information upon political 
economy, history, and kindred topics; with matter 


Lord Lyttelton, the Rev. Canon 


of an entertai character and on lighter sub- 
jects. There will also be a space reserved for 
that wll ‘‘worthily and pleasantly occupy 


the attention of thoughtful working men in their 
more serious moods, especially in their leisure 
Sunday hours. We heartfly wish success in this 
new oe which seems to be started on a 
thoroughly sound and healthy basis. 

A CHALDEAN AccouNT OF THE DeLuGcr.—The 
aA Telegraph has received from Mr, George 
Smith, of the British Museum, the subjoined 
account of the record of the Deluge, which, as was 
announced a day or two ago, he has lately .de- 
ciphered from the Assyrian monuments :—‘‘ The 
cuneiform inscription which I -have recently found 
and translated gives a long and full account of the 
Deluge. It contains the version or tradition of this 
event which existed in the early Chaldean period at 
the city of Erech (one of the cities of Nimrod), now 
represented by the ruins of Warka. In this newly- 
discovered inscription the account of the Deluge is 

ut as a narrative into the mouth of Xiguthrus or 

oah. He relates the wickedness of the world, 
the command to build the ark, its building, the 
filling of it, the Deluge, the 1 the ark on a 
mountain, the sending out of the birds, and other 
matters. The narrative has a closer resemblance to 
the account transmitted by the Greeks from Berosus, 
the Chaldean historian, than to the Biblical history, 
but it does not differ materi from either; the 

incipal differences are as to the duration of the 
— the name of the mountain on which the 
ark rested, the sending out of the birds, &o. The 
cuneiform account is much longer and fuller than 
that of Berosus, and has several details omitted 
both by the Bible and the Chaldean historian. This 
inscription opens up many questions of which we 
knew nothing previously, and it is connected with a 
number of other details of Chaldean history which 
will be both interesting and important. This is the 
first time any inscription hag been found with an 
account of an event mentioned in Genesis.” 

SuustiTyTR ron Watt Paren. — Considerable 
progress has been made in the production of a sub- 
stitute for paper that would be a boon to hospitals 
as well r The oe * 
tions to su e -hangings and paint are 

metal — over by a patented 


sheets of — vel 
ey are artistic im appearance 
Fit e most French roducts, and said to be durable. 


gilding, ing, is executed. 
Tinfoil is pliable and supple, sufficiently tough 
not to be easily torn, and offers a smooth and uni - 
form surface. It forms an excellent base for the 
work executed upon it. It also the advan- 
tage of being waterproof, a property well known to 
architects and builders, who frequently use it to 
cover damp walls, on which, without that covering, 
any decorative work would soon perish. The 
rocess of executing the painting on tin offers no 
difficulty. The sheets are manufactured of a 
width and in lengths suitable to their application 
on the surfaces to be covered. At the manufactory 
in Paris the ordinary widths made use of are from 
thirty to forty inches, and the length five métres, 
or rather more than five yards. The application of 
the painted metallic hangings to either wood, 
stone, plaster, or iron surfaces offers no difficulty. 
The operation is somewhat similar to putting up 

aper- hangings, with this difference—that with the 
fatter the paper is pasted over at the back before 


| being hung, and with the former the surface to be 


— 


decorated is covered with a thin coat of adhesive 
varnish, on which, after it has been left to dry 
partially, the painted tin is affixed wie es . 
> little is the difficulty that any skilled paper 
hanger can, after a few hours’ practice, do the 
successfully. From the extreme flexibility of tin- 
foil, mouldings and cornices are covered with the 
metallic hangings in the most perfect manner, and 
with a smoothness of surface and sharpness’ of 
outline at the edge and mitres which the painter's 
brush cannot rival. The varnish used for fixing 
is of the nature of gold size, but more adhesive. 
Being of itself hyd it adds to the pro- 
tection of the paint against damp. If all this be 


true, we may well wish the patentees success, — 
Medical Press and Circular. 


i. 


Births, Marringes, und Death. 


[A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) ie made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. Ali such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. } 

BIRTH, 


NORRIS.—Nov, 9, at Radnor Clifton, the wite ; 
<a daughter. ¥ 


John F. Norris, barrister-at-La 


' MARRIAGES. 
DAVIES—CAWKER. — Nov. 13, at Mount Pleasant 
Chapel, Swansea, by the Rev. James Owen, William 
Davies, Richmond-villas, to Annie, only daughter of John 
Cawker, Northampton-place. 
CANNON—ELL—Nov. 14, at Robertson-street 
tional Church, Hastings, by the Rev. C. New, Henry 
James Cannon, Esq., of Bombay, to Mary Ann Lowiea, 
second daughter of the late Mr. John W. Ell, of Peckham. 
VINE Y—NICHOLSON.—Nov. 15, at the Con ional 
how op hanes | — 1 W. — —— and the Rev. 
osia iney, eser Viney, Norwood, to 
Catherine, second ter of the late Dr. B W. H. 
Nicholson, F. R. C. S., ty Inspector-General of Hos- 


pitals. 
DEATHS. 
THORN.—Nov. 8, at Grafton-villa, Winchester, Mortha, 
— of the late Rev. William Thorn, of Winchester, aged 
ears, 
8 N. -N. 8, Lucy, the beloved wife of the Rev. W. 
Sutton, Baptist minister, Oakham, aged 38 years. 


Breaxrast.—Eprs’s Cocoa.—GrarTeruL AND 
ComrorTine.—*“ By & thorough know of the natural 
t 


laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our kfast-tables 


with a delicately-flavoured beverage 

heavy doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette. Made sim 
with Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is 
“Jamas Epps and Co., Homm@opathic Chemists, London.“ 
Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a thin, refreshing beverage 
for evening use. 


How ro Dre Sitx, Woot, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without 2 the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
oe — colours, Gd. each, full instructions su 

all chemists. The “ realy scare yee , , A 
very — acquaintance with Judson’s will render their 
applica clear to all.” N 

INAHAN’s LL Wuisxy.—tThis most celebrated end 
delicious old mellow spirit is the cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly and more 
wholesome than the finest ay ‘ote the words 
“Kinahan’s LL,” on the , label, cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 20, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 

Hotioway's Pius are the finest medicines for dilapi- 
dated constitutions, disordered liver, biliousness, and indi- 
and the 
above complai 


which may save us 


efficacy of this salutary medicine, 


nent 
soothe and strengthen the nervous system, purify the bleed, 
regulate the secretions, and invigorate the constitation. 
Disease flies before them. err 
extracts, unmixed with a grain of mineral or noxious sub- 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
week ending on Wednesday, Nov. 13. 


188U8 DEPARTMENT. 


An Account, 
for t 


Notes issued .. .. 33,970,380 Government Debt.211,015,100 
N Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 18,979,380 
Silver Bullion ,... 
£33,979,380 233.970,80 
124880 —— a 
Propr'tor's Capit’] £14,553, overnmen - | 
F 3,188,005 ities, (ine. 8 
Public Deposit ; weight annuity 
Other Deposits .. 19,841,727 her Securities. 461 410 
Seven Bile 400 614 Geld & Silver Coin 762,421 
£45,656,414 248,060,414 
Nov. 14, 1872. Faaxx May, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
Murhkets. 
— 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lax, Monday, Nov. 18. 

Our market was moderately supplied with Enghsh aud 
foreign wheat this morning. The trade was stea and all 
good samples of English wheat realised last day's 
quotations. Foreign wheat was held with firmness, and the 
sales made were at former prices. Flour was in ret 
demand, at last week’s quotations. Peas, beans, aud Indian 
corn were unaltered in value, Malting barley was fully es 
dear; other descriptions in better supply, and prices wece in 
favour of buyers. Oats were iu fair request at the advance of 
ls. per qr. made during the past week, Cargoes on the coast 
are uachanged in value. 
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The market is BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


* the payment of a Small Premium, and a Rental of 10s. 6d. 
or 21s. per month; also at 2s. 6d. or 5s. per week. 


REASONS WHY- 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


a > | ag *. AER BOXYAL HIGHNESS ens PRINCESS or WALES 
and Kent, eee Pras— ) AND 
a ae’ ae el eee 852 | HER EXCELLENCY THE COUNTESS SPENCER. 
‘White. cos er} Maple 7 — 
* new .. © 58 Boilers 370 6 40 THE 
Foreign red ee — ‘ai Foreign 38 42 
2 * * 
fon, 1 36 WHEELER & WILSON 
7 malting M e LOCK-STITCH 
. „ 8 Baglin feeds. 21 28 G AMILY EWING ACHIN 
„e 31 35) 4.» , potato.. 27 33) £4 DESIROUS of a SITUATION that will engage F 8 M 
potato. . _ | Whole or part of his time. A position of trast and responusi- Is 
. „ „ ae * 5 2 THE BEST, MOST ECONOMICAL, 
j 55 60 Foreign feed „ 16 20 N AND 
3 THE GREATEST POPULAR FAVOURITE 
„ SI Ton made 80 87 Of all Sewing Machines. 
„ 38 35| Best country at a ; 
y ite ee Pa 123 TREADLE MACHINE, FROM 6 Goms ror Casn. 
METROPOLITAN MARKET, Monday, IMPO 
— Ay he adopt —— 2 th 
By the ion of the New System ire with Option 
week last ur z in 1870, 18478; in of Purchase, these celebrated Machines may be obtained by 
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1 
5 


i 


1 


15 
} 
f 
f 


RESIDENCE, 


Hy 
: 


Hy 
Ht 
et 


de dy Is THE 
awe lofty BEST FOR FAMILY WORK, 
2 AS WELL AS 


Downs and : 
have (} QBGAN for MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 
place of ; HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME, havin 
: wooled 6 4 27 is aa P — . 
Frimatlonthdown 6 8 6 10 | strument 
S 0 & 6 well to 
.5 8 6 0} Kennard, 
.3 8 4 6| men of the 
4 8 6 O| invited. 80 eS a 
MEAT Monday, Nov, | “ered through from stitch to stitch. 
on sale were moderate. | 
prices ined, owing to BAA has gained a larger number of prizes than any 
SURGEONS me 
Abe. by the . 
a 4 „ d. Mr. JOHN LEEDS, B.A TT it adapted to all the wants and necessities of a 
; ; 72 — eh fiftees family or workroom. 
410 5 6 | for Tests, adapts his — pin tii pie, er 
4 1 1 re te te character Nee 
ö 
a stimulus to further is to learn, work, and keep in order, and 
„ and 78 duct. . n 
is t to work and moved with a 
e | 22 ——.— 


＋ 


| 


1 . . a * 
DRA ‘ORPHANAGE D Sat a ce al tan’ wenden 
Hornsey Rise, near Highgate, N. durable. Will last a lifetime, and run for years 


Patrone Their the PRINCE aad without repairs. 
PRINCESS of WALES. 1 quiet working makes it a pleasant companion 
in any apartment. 


The SEVENTEENTH ee pe MEETING 
of W AE be heid at the 5 ; 
on THurspar, Novem : , 
HOTEL, ELE INFANTS, the Two Girk [ts speed is ualled. The Treadle Machine 
pe ae * ye — * whe will make 1,000 shitehes per minute, doing the work of 
number of votes to be retained until eight or ten hands, 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve o'clock, and the Poll Ir. no recipe —— ee 


~ 
f 
E 


8 
＋ 


i 


7 


iF 


| 


4 


i 


~ closed at Two precisely, after which hour no votes can be sifficulty’ 1 — 
portion — 4 SOUL, Honorary Secretary. “weary the fon, and no cog whenle $0 eleg, bam ener, 
quay. Your > ] = bas no chain-stitch to ravel out or come undone. 
active business 


markets, and prices CRIPPLES —2100 required 
ork there is more 39,000 immediately to receive 8 (['HE great number of attempts to imitate it show 
Sr fk Bast ent, most Destitute. Who will kindly help? £8 annum for SF Ser ee SS aay wre 
country, 06a., 108s. N e MWh ente Home, imitations 
Monday AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. | PARTICULARS, PROSPECTUSES, &c., POST FREE 
demand at — 0 
are large, 
70s. to Curer Orrice :— 
0 tons 138, REGENT STREET. 
City Dapdr :— 


43, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
CenTRaL Deport :— 
73, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCHES :— 
Leeds—4], Commercial Street. 
Birmingham—Exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s Place. 
Norwich—9, London Street. 
York—27, Coney-street. 
Plymouth—198, Union Street. 


. 
* 
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‘ready * THOMAS ROBINSON, Hou. Ser Dublin—1, St. Stephen’s Green. 
ew white | C’TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
— GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Every genuine Machine has the name of the firm, 
inci The Misses HOWARD. “Wueetze & Witson M’r’a. Co., impressed on the 
HALF TERM BEGAN Mownpay, November 4th. cloth plate, and, in addition, the Trade Mark affixed to the 
poe — bed plate. As the great reputation of the Wheeler and 
been well HILLDROP - RO , Wilson has led to the manufacture of a very large number of 
tag, ane, F imitation machines of an inferior quality, we, ask our 


st | LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, | friends to be exceedingly cautious that none of these spurious 
Shee tssisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. machines are sold to them for the aenutns Wheeler and 


The Year is divided into Three Terms. Wilson, 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, i 


| Heap Meran 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M.A,, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., Kc. 

Vics-Master— 

Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Liter agers Philosophical Society of Man- 
formerly 2 Logie 
chester, Member London e in Ai 
College, Bradford, &c. 

: ASSISTANT MastTers— 
7 B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early ish of Univ. Coll., London. 
JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
—— iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the y Euglish Text Society, Author 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties of d,“ 


5 Ko. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esy., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM commenced on Tuurspay, 
Fe Propane ont hike tt 
or uses t information, ly to the 
Head Master, at the: School, or to the — the Rev. 
R. H. MARTEN, 3. A., Lee, S. E. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heav MASTER. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq. M.A., Lond. 
Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
First in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


. Seconp MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, „Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland ; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

MARTIN F. SHORT, Esq., B. A,, and Prizeman of Corp. 
Christi College, ae Classics and — Language. 

JOSEPH K. BARNES, Esq., English and Chemistry. 

HENRY TAYLOR, „English. 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esq., Certificated by the Im- 

Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, Music and tan “ag 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, Drawing. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 


„ l Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


DUCATION.—CORSHAM SCHOOL, 
near BATH. 
Principal—Mr. CHARLES H HULLS, assisted by resident 
English, French, and German Masters. , 

Pupils prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations. 

The situation of the School House is most healthy; the 

large and airy; play- 


Particular attention is paid to the domestic comfort of the 
„ eS following ministers and gentlemen is 


indly permitted :— 
Rev. Dr. Brock, Hampstead, N.W. 
„ W. Brock, Jun., Hampstead, N. W. 
„ John Matheson, M. A., Hampstead, N. W. 
A. Ane Croll, stig © mer — Surrey. 


James 


tats: —— 
in A. Lyon, Esq, Mon ve, Ham q 
S. K. Pattison, Esq., 50, Lom — 2 8 
Prospectus with View on application. 
NEXT TERM commences JANUARY 28th. 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 
HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 

Mr. V ' Pupils are SOUNDLY INSTRUCTED in 
all the B of a thoroughly Business Education. 

The Terms are moderate, inclusive, and proportionate to 
Age and Requirements. 

Pe ae are extensive, situation healthy, food the best 
and ited. 


Numerous References in London and in the Country. 
Pupils admitted at any time; apply to Mr. VERNEY. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Sr. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 
School consists of U Middle, and Preparatory 
Deparment whch Clases, Mathenatic Modar, La 
thorough English are taugh unior classes 
by ladies on the Pestalossian system. 


| 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff or the Head Master. 


Yrorokis VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
LISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
instruction 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


0 SULLY’S PRIVATE ND 
@ COMMERCIAL BOARDING HOUS and 
FAMILY HOTEL, 23, Evuston-road, Kino’s. Cross 
E of Belgrave-street), Lonpon. ite the Mid- 

and Great Northern, and close to London and 
North-Western Termini; also the King’s Cross Station of 


the itan Railway. Beds from !s.6d. Breakfast or 
Tea ls. 8d. Attendance 9d. Trains and omnibuses to all 
parts of the City continually. 
Exrract rrom Visitors’ Boo 
* attention and very comfortable.” 


“ ouse comfortable and all things done well.” 
* and moderate. 


* 


* very setisfactory charges 
Every and attention; very homely.” 
4 first-class home at cheap rates.” 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT 


AND BUILDING 


SOCIETY, 


16, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, . o. 


— 


INVESTMENT SHARES issued daily. Interest, Four per Cent., payable half. yearly. 


ADVANCES made 


HOUSES and LANDS, repayable either in one sum or by instalments. 


The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT and Prospectus will be sent on application to 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Burris EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, NEW BRIDGE STREET, London, E. C. 
Established 1847. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
DIRECTORS, 


DANIEL PRATT, Esgq., Chairman. 
JOHN RUNTZ, Reg., Vice-Chairman. 


Benham, Augustus, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Eeg Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. idder, John E., Esq. 


* — — — an 1 Henry, Esq, 
„ eo 7 ° „D. ud. 

* 1 Wiis, Fredk., jun., Esq. 
So.icrrors—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysician—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 
Surcson—John Manu, Esq. 

ACTUARY AND AccCOUNTANT—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


This Company has been established a quarter of a century. 

It has issued 20,203 policies, and it has 11,749 now in 
force, assuring an te sum of TWO MILLION 
EIGHT HUNDRED END FIFTEEN THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of HALF-A-MILLION., 

It has paid in claims £473,856. 5 

At the laat valuation of the assets and liabilities of the 
Company in 1870, it was found that its condition was 80 
sati that the Directors were enabled to return to the 
Members the sum of £48,760. 
Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
e aT. oe of the bonus iated ts to 

0 uses sO appropriated amoun 

£242,156. 


It has never amalgamated with any other Company. 
Prospectus, copies of the last Report and -she 
and all needful information, may be obtained on application 

to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


ONARCH PERMANENT LAND, 
BUILDING, and INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
Enrolled pursuant to 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 32. 
2 8 1 
obson, Esq., Cottisbrook House, Shacklewell. 
4 — Esq. (Director of the Star Life Office). 
James Engelbert Vaoner, Esq. (Director of the City Bank). 


DEPOSIT. DEPARTMENT. 

The Directors having accomplished the object they had in 
view when this B of the Society’s — — was closed 
inst receipts in August, 1871, vis., to reduce the u 6 
short-date liability on the Account, and having received full 
borrowing powers from the Shareholders at a General 
Meeti at the London Tavern on Monday, the 18th 
November, 1872, they have arranged to =) ig Branok of 

the Society’s business at once on a revised 
Deposits of any amount (not less than £1) will be received 
at the convenience of pte Interest at the rate of 


4 cent ' 
an | in January and July. Deposits withdrawn 
within twelve months carry three per cent. interest. W ith- 
drawals subject to ot at time of t. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS MADE FOR VEPOSITS FOR 


LONG PERIODS. 2 
The Society Total Assets are , 
Reserve Fund (Invested in Government Securities). 12,000 
Cr. Balance of Profit and Loss * 5,018 
Total Receipt on Deposit Account since 18677 163,009 
Total Payments D 115,315 
For full particulars of terms and conditions, forms of ap- 
plication for opening accounts, &c., &c., apply to 
WILLIAM H. MAYERS, Secretary. 
Agent for Ireland—Mr. 32388 21, College Green, 
ublin. 


Offices, 23, Finsbury-eireus, London. 


Ques INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

LANCASHIRE and YORKSHIRE BRANCH OFFICE, 
30, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester. 

Messrs. KINGSLEY and IRVING, Resident Secretaries. 


o BE SOLD CHEAP, an ORGAN, 
suitable for a good-sised Chapel.—Apply to Rev. E. 
H. Der, Coventry. | 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERAN a 


Beds, from Is. 6d. Plai 
See Testimonials, of which 
Visitors’ Book. 
“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”—J. 
ROBERTS, . * . . 

“As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comf le home I find when away from home.” — W. B 
Harvey, Frome. 

‘ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Kancusr, 
Toronto, C.W. 


there are a thousand in the 


RAL POLYTECHNIC. — Open at 12 

LADY ot AVENE ee te — New PING BEAUTY, b 

Mr. Buckland, assisted BSc yy 
to SAVE IT, by Pro- 


fessor Garduer.— Lectures on Natural Philosophy by Mr. 
mags; the Diver and Diving Bell; and — Enter- 


HAN Us, by Gitases L. Baus. 
Improved ENGLISH NUPFACTURE, suitable for 
Cnuncn anp Curt Services, 
Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c, Ke. Price Lists on 
Aa po at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham-street, 


folds round finger, 3s. 6d.; Head set with Alaska Dia- 

5s.; Gem Rings, ls. 6d.; Lockets, 2s.; Alberts, 

3s. 6d. and 5s.; Chains, 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Sleeve 
Links, 2s.; Shirt Studs, 1s. Circulars free. 

W. HOLT, 35, All Saints’-road, Westbourne-park, London. 


UNERALS.—The REFORMED 
FUNERALS COMPANY (Limited), is working an 
le reformation in the system of conducting Funerals. 

All funerals at the publi rices, on a quiet, efficient 
system, with modern comfortable All necessary 
. — 11 = a * 2 ea > Scale of 

Office, * Langham- ondon, W. 
five drs north of the Polytechnic. sail 


(px *GENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKE 
PUBLIC PREACHE 
PUBLIC SINGE 
CROWDED HEARERS, 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength - 


Oro GOLD SNAKE RINGS, three 
monds, 


ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


“REMARKABLE, very remarkable, 
av nere 
— 4. — Ml, x, poate ae yon 
senses invigorating during 
weather. S by all Chemists, and the er, 
113, Holborn-hill, London. 


ALPACA POMATUM. 


Hs of Families will find this one of the 
It is now sold in the e 
rice ls. 6d., and Mb. jars 1S PLESEE ant 
mporters, 2, New Bond-street, London. 
generally. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


F 
2 


i 


Dr. J. McVeagh. I have. never known an instance in 

which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. 11 Sald — 

erer 
in ” 

inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, . = 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, Landon. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 


ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY & MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.”—~ 
Dr. H. Bab de Right Foods. 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prines should.” — 
Social Science Review. 

„Highly nourishing and easily digested.” Dr. Hassall. 


No Boiling or Straining required: Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10a, 


Pre by 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


Her COUGH.—ROCHE’S HER. 
BAL EMBROCATION is now recommended by many 
of the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known 
safe and perfect cure, without restriction of diet or use of 
medicine. Sold by most Chemists in bottles, at 4s. each. 
Wholesale Ape, * dwards, 38, Old Change (formerly of 67, 
St Paul's), . 


rp CONVENIENCES, also Surgical Ap- 
liances for day use, Elastic Stockings, Abdominal 
Belts, &c. 
WORTH and PONTIFEX, Indiarubber and Waterproof 
Warehouse, Pimlico, 8.W., corner of Victoria Station. 
Illustrated price lists on application. 
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1 N BUILDINGS, 
AND GALV D CORRUGATED 
IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
— . Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
(Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


Cg STOVE and SCHOOLROOM 
STOVE, The Patent VENTILATING STOVE, . 
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THOMAS BRADFORD and CO, 63, Fleet-street, 
, London, and Manchester. 


J 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


AND MAY’S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


AND MAY’S 


PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a Match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.“ S PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 34s.; Hartlepool, 33s.; best 
Wigan, 3ls.; best Silkstone, 31s.; new Silkstone, 30s. ; 
Primrose, 29s.; Derb Bright, 29s.; Barnsley, 29s. ; Kitchen, 
28s,; Hartley, 27s. ; H Steam, 27s.: Nuts, 26s.; Coke, 
20s. per chal. of 12 sacks. Netcash. Delivered t 
te, 


l 
and Hi N.; Ki d, 
screened. cit Whark Kin doa ngslan 


BRYANT 


BRTAR T 
BRTANTr 


BRTANT 


E Beauv : Great Pryor 
Stations, s-cross and Holloway; and 4 an 
Wharves, Regent's -basin, No Agents. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 

Family. t Wall’s-end, best Inland, and the best Coke. 
prices, see daily —Central Office, 13, Cornhill ; 
West End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS, 

‘ —Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can be ada to 
any window or opening. Prospectuses free.—CLARK 

CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, W.; Paris, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


AMUEL B ROTHE RS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, E.c. 


({LASSIFIED PRICE LIST. 


W. G. NIXETS Refined BLACK LEAD. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
A nd see that you have it—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 


2 

J. OC. and J. Candles. 

A Od and Padion Wenchoasemen’ ood este 
% Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 

‘The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD TARRO, ' 

which ¥ be far to any other Starch 
err 

It is now used in ul Laundries, from the cottage to the 

palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get d, 
dne len oovetbated far the sake 


, 
The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public i 
oa e ohe, Gana 
view of derivi — —.— and vending 
SPURIOUS 


WINTER SUITS. | WINTER COATS. 
EE: 
, — 

4 |FE6 | - 

1 A * 25s. — 
@s. B 21s. Ns : 23s. 
678 C 268. 33s. 33s. 
éis. | 33s. 42s. 45s. 
78s. E 42s. 50s. 60s. 
86s. 45s. 55s." | 60s. 
90s. 55s. 65s. 60s. 
js. H 60s. 70s. 656. 
m jos. | Gis. | Ys. 
— All | Perfect Und. 

class . | style |? in 
sent * ugh 2 style. 


QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hiil. 


LE N’S and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING are illustrated in all the fashionable 
styles in the BOOK of FASHIONS. Post free for six 

deducted 4 Patterns and guide to 
self-measurement sent free. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 
O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 


BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
the blood, it effects the 


N 


131, Fleet-street, 
with the old Dr.’s head iu the centre. 


AYH’S WORSPELL'S E. — As 

anxious t, distressed at the sufferings of his 

child, having cried several Family Pills during three suc- 
cessive days, had a box of 

KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 

ted to him, and three Pills gave relief in six hours 

They have been used in that family ever since. 

Sold 2 Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 

eines, at ls, Id., 28. Od., and. 4s, Gd. per box. 


8 D PRICE LIST. 
Trovu- | Warst-!| Boys’ 
: OVERCOATS. sens. | coaTs.| Surrts. 
— — — — — — — 
i 1 5 ii : 
85 ri ! =| ee 
: 115 
118. 21s. SO A 12s, 6d ts. | 16s, 
a a B Tas. is. | tee 
83s. 83s. 60s. 0 16s. 8s. 24s. 
5 42s. 42s. 60s. D — 8 Gd. 28s. 
508. 508. 70s. . 22s. 118. Sis. 
11 65s. 65s. 76s. F 24s. 12s. 84s. 
. G5. » 845. f 26. 13s. 35s. 
70s. — — H | Loa | 145. | — 
As. —— — 1 | 3⁰ | 15s | — 
Tilus- |All sizes Illus- Unap- jon Ie * 
in dige. stock | inthe d able. | iated 
rent | orto |Book of and | Novel | *cord- 
styles. | order. |Fashions quality. | Fabrics. heft. 
QAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LOUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


* 
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REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
: dissolving TLDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary water. 
Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea bathing, minus the inconvenience 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to yourconstitation, Sold in Bags and Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this salt is 

the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, 

lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of the joints, 

Ke. Sold in Bags and Boxes, by Chemists, Druggists, Kc. 
Beware of imitations. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE, 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS'’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
0 and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (botties of one ounce). 


PRIZE OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE, 1856. 
SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854, 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 


(SHERRY), 4s. & 8s. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE ‘ars: - 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 
A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


HE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT.—Great 


economy effected by using LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT. Read carefully the printed ustruc- 
tious. K 
CAU TIOR.— None 


— without Baron Liebig’s, th e 
ware of all imitation extract. 


—_ | 


inventor's, sigvature. 
Fo the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


Cre WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, 


— GREAT N Ar ay | steer 
or cleansing and: clearing e rom all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. ~~ 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds, 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Clears the Blood from - Matter, 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitutio 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test ‘ts value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and im cases containing six 
bottles, 118. each—sufficient to effect a permanent cure in 
the —— 2 of long-standing cases — BY ALI 
CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 

t the United Kingdom and the world, or sent 
on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 
r N aud Squills are too often invoked to 

read of such lee, remedies, which eld momentary 

* w 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
858 modern science poiats to CROSBT'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarboro author of the Anti-Lancet,” says : 
—“I have repeatedly ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases ulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.“ 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is u with the 
most signal suecess in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. ld by all re- 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
at Is. Od, 4s. 6d., and Ils. each; and also by James M. 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. . 

„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On DecemBer 18th will be published a New and Cheaper Edition of 


PSALMS AND HYMNS, 


price Eightpence. This Edition will be printed in pearl type, double 

columns, and be neatly bound in enamelled cloth. A Special Index 

of Hymns suitable. for the Young has been added by the Editor. 

Congregations ordering quantities will be supplied on the usual 
liberal terms. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


a Selection of the most admired 
below, and would be, in many 


Larger Editions of this favourite H -Book, containi 
Songs of Praise, may be had in elegant bindings, as enumera 
instances, appropriate and acceptable Gift-books. 

1, Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY AVORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. 6d. ; morocco, 12s. 6d. 

2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, o. Calf, 8s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. ; ditto extra, 12s. 

3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto extra, 8s. 6d. 


4. Fecp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco, 
limp, 5s. ; morocco extra, 6s. 6d. 


The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles. 
„„“ Applications for Grants to Widows and Orphans must be made to the Trustees before 31st March. 
Apply to Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tresillian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8.E. 


Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 
Ar D E AN E S8. 42.17. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


„per dos., 18s., 260., 88s. Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15 156. ; Bronze, 9s. Gd. to £6. 
Sis.; Desert, 23s. 


Garden Toolse—Lewn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CoO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


“FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


S OL 5 EBV BR KR E. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE 1 by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
v 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLOROD VN. „ checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, 4gue. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the only ive in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
at 

From Loa Francis Con rNOnAM, Mount Charles, 2 llth December, 1868. 


, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half- a- dosen bottles sent at once to the above 


h from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
NLY remedy of any service was 


“Lord Francis 
0 and has found it a 
reren er received a d 
. „III. OE, BR raging fearfully, and that the 
CHLORODYNE,”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 


CavutTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paaz Woop stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browns was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE ; that the of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.— See Times, 13th J 1864. 

8. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s, Od., 4s. Gd., and Ils, each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLOROD ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sol Manvuracrurer :—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


UTCH BULBS.—36 Hyacinths, 24 Van 
Thol Tulips, 12 Gloria Solis ditto, 12 Parrot ditto, 12 


Show ditto, 200 Crocus of sorts, 25 Narcissus of sorts, 25 
Jonquils, 25 Iris, 25 Anemones, 50 Ranunculus, 50 Snow- 
drops, 12 choice Ixias, 2 Lilium Lancifolium, 2 ditto Tigri- 
num, 2 ditto Auratum. The above splendid collection sent. 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 20s.; half, 10s, 


WM. TWILSEN, 1, Brooksby-street, Barnsbury, N. 
ORE CURES by Dr. 


this week) 


Dukinfield, 
of asthma, bronchitis, coughs, colds, &c., 
medicine will 


give instant relief. So 


by all Druggists, at ls. lid. per 


* 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 
Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA” 


Restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
1 ‘ 


hat age 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER”, 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 

AS for JOHN GOSNELL ind CO.’S, 

and see that you have none other than their genuine 
Articles. 

Sold by all 
CHEMISTS and PERFU MERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


1195 
— 
THE POPULAR HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Canes Kniout Illustrated with = 
1,000 ive of Ancient 


Saxon, Norman, and Irish 
Manners and Customs ; 185 Portraits on Steel, 
in the style of Art. In 8 vols., demy 8vo, cloth ; 
with an price £3 16s, 

„% Mr. 


bought the copyright of this 
— to complete or supply sets as 
James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


New Edition, on Toned Paper, making 35,000 copies, in 2 

aoe * Ato, 2,500 — — Goch, price Own 

KITTO’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
IBLE: 800 


B Engravings, with copious Original Notes 
of the Seripte . Men — Additions 
res, and com 
by the Rev. Canon Birxs, M.A. 
James Sangster and Co,, 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Small sto, 300 Engravings, 384 pages, elegant gilt, price 6s. 

CHILDREN’S SERVICES: a Book of 
Pictorial Family Worship. With Selections from the 
Old and New . By the Author of “The 
Expositions of the Cartoons of Ke. There 
are 58 Services, each containing a Hymn, a Reading, 
and a Prayer. Adapted specially for use in Families. 
James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Complete in 4 vols.: 3s, each vol. (30,000 volumes sold). 


THE CLASS and the DESK. By the Rev. 
J. C. Gray, of Halifax; and the Rev. C. S. Carey, of 


A New VoLume, JOB to MALACHI, by Mr. Carry, 
nearly ready, com this invaluable . thus 
embraces the whole Bible. Every opening gives a complete 


James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


I cloth red edges ining 192 pp. 300 
“We and 16 full-page Tinted Ilucerations® a y 
8 HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 


„We have rarely met with a book which is alse so 


= ti thought and taste 

— ve besten altogether out of proportion 

to its sise and appearance.”—Guardian. 

JAMES SANGSTER anv COMPANY, 
31, Parurnostzr-row, Loxpon, EG. 


HARTA PERFEOTA.— This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made, 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon 


„Neves is free from all i it- 
tng." Dally Note. mpediments to rapid writ 
Speci packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


„a and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the 


comfort, obtain 
which 


Fre 


8 


= 


Esq., Surgeon-in Police Force ; 
Esq., F. N. S.; James Leadon 
32288 Erasmus and 

A Descriptive Circular aang, be bad bp pest, and te 
(which unge fail to ft) ean be f led by on tend - 
ing the circumference of the body, two the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCARBILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s, 21s. 38» Gd., and 3)s, 6d. 


, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d, 421 and 52s. 6d, 


ostage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Fostage, free. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


manent su 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. is 


ight in texture, and ive, and is drawn ou 
an ordi stocking. Price 6d., 7s. Gd., I., and 
185. each. P 


free. 
John White “Manufecturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


oF 
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** 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Nov, 20, 1872. 


London : e tnd then . Paternoster-row. 


MR. JACOX’S NEW WORK. 


Aspects of Authorship; or, Book-Marks 


Makers. W PRANcis Jacox, B. A. Cantab, 
all Quarters,” Annota- 


— 


a pleasant and amusing book 
"equal seat by the critical and genera 


Loudon: ‘Hodder and — 27, Paternoster. row. 


* 4 — 


. REV. SAMUEL cos NEW: WORK. 
An — re Note-Book; or, Brief 
1442 By 8 
on tres. ane, —— 
272 Paul and Saint John,” &c. Just 
— Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


London : Hodder and-Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 
The er Year-Book for 1873. 


mo tty iy am THE R sone Nek. 


enry The SUNDAT 


Price One Shilling. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster - row, Loudon. 


Now ready, price I., 
Urn ERSITY DEGREES 
REPRESENTE 


e 6, Paterno 

“ Worthy alike of ite theme and its authors.”—Times. 

HE HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. By Domi and Jexzouv. Now ready. 

ONDON: «a Pilgri 


‘Dors and BLANCHARD Inn kor d. 


By Gustave 


Ta — 1 [ANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT is LONDON,“ by Dora and Jx ARNO, 

the press to be the magnificent work of 

hy: and bound in cloth, gilt, £3 10s. 
May 44 in 2 at 38. each. Order all 


This — 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d., 


| or, the Sorceress of Brussels: a 
Poem. By the Authoress of “ Imogine.” 


Landon: g. W. Partridge and Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


10 AMATEUR AUTHORS AND OTHERS. 
1 ad Tae YEAR BOOK,” 


It is p 


to oe on 1 my 2 
Dodsley’ — Annuals, —— om — 2 

s containing a num t 
Poetical Contributions by Young Authors desirous of au 
introduction to the public. 


tion (enclosing stam envelo 2 
B. care of L ae an 


reply) to F. 
Printers, 15, Great Queen-street, London, W 


— 


‘| review has been to carry 


FAIRLY | 


REV. DR. MOFFAT. 


1. 8 
A LIFE’S LABOURS in SOUTH AFRICA: 
the Story of the Life Work of Robert Moffat, D. D, 
—— down to the Present Time. With beautiful 
Portrait. Crown elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. 
“A A book af deep interest, which 53 fags downto the pre 
sént time the narrative of this faithful missiogary’s work in 
South Africa.” ~The Christian, 


11. 

MISSIONARY LABOURS and SCENES in 
SOUTHERN AFRICA. By Rev. Rosert Morrart, 
Unabrid Edition, with Portrait and Engravings. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand, price 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The ORIGINAL EDITION of the above 


Book. One handsome 8vo volume, in — type, with 
all the Original Illustrations. Price 5s., clot 


BEAUTIFUL ALBUM PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITS of 
Rev. Dr. MOFFAT and Mrs. MOFFAT, price 


One Shilling each, | free; also Photograph 
Vr of each, for framing, price each; by post, 
Cheap unabridged Edition, 


The MARTYR CHURCH of MADAGASCAR: 
a Narrative of the Triumph of Christianity = — 
Island. down to the Present Time. oe 
b trang = Ex.tis, Profusely Illustrated with AI. 

from Photographs taken in Madagascar by 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Ellis has done his work well, and the reader hangs 
his with eyes and interest. 
ew York Observer. 


FEMALE LIFE IN INDIA. 


The DAWN of LIGHT: a Story of the 
Zenana Mission in India. Mary E. Lestir, Cal- 
cutta. New Edition, 2s., cloth elegant. 

“To this li 4 — "(and every reader will say, Would 
that it were larger ) A NEW WORLD is opened to us.” —The 


WEDDING PRESENT. 
COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED PAIR; 


or, Friendly —— to Hu and Wives: 4 
1 for the Honeymoon and a Remembrancer for 


the Rev. Joux Morison, D.D. Twenty- 
white silk, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 


ls. er 
CLASS- BOOK FO AB BATH-SCHOOLS. 
48th 1,000, price 3d. ; Gd: ; interleaved, 9d., 


CLASS - BOOK, 

Bible-Class Manual, and — Catechist: a Series of 

Thirty-four carefully - on the 3 
i 


VAILY WORSHIP IN THE NEW YEAR. 
Fscp. 8vo, n beautifully printed in black and red, 
complete, price ls., 
MORNING and EVENING BACRINIVE: a 


“Will often spare the hurried upon a chapter, 
which reaults in unsuitable portions of we ep helen ~ as 
| or im the rom An Bae 2 * 47 of the rest.’ 

C. Hl. Sparseon in Sword * 


THE PRETENSIONS OF RITUALISM. 


RITUALISM and its RELATED DOGMAS. 
- Lectures on the Christian Ministry, Apostolic — 
sion, y Communion, Auricular Confession, P 

du hn we ** Rev, Enocn MELLOR, 0. 


“Dr, Mellor’s — 2 — — and philoso — 
an te the Wor 
God. He has thus dealt with thre only question of real 10. 
in the controversy, and has — vely settled the 
int for all who acknow the supreme authority of the 
iptures,”—English N 


CHURCH TRACTS for the TIMES. Designed 
to — a concise and popular refutation of the leading 


ualistic’ dogmas, suitable alike for ion in 
towns aud tural districts. By Revs. Newman 
Hatt, De. Merton, F. 8. Wan Ke. Price 8s. 6d. 
per Hundred. 


The foll are published: —I. The Real Presence.— 
II. Apists and Papists.—III. Successors to the Aposties.— 
IV. ta. — V. “The Sacred Rail”; or, Confirma- 
tion.— VI. My Parish“ — VII. The Value of Apostolic 


A MISSIONARY MANUAL, 


MISSIONARY FACTS and PRINCIPLES. 
A Manual for the Use of Young People and Bible 
Suan (By Rev. E. Srornrow. 18mo, price 6d. 


RELIGIOUS PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


I. 

GLIMPSES of our HEAVENLY HOME; 
or, the Destiny of the Glorified. By Rev, E. Davies. 
Sixth Edition, fecp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

2 earnest, and lucid, we cordially commend this 
book ‘to all who are seeking the ‘ city to come. 

Evangelical Magazine. 


, 1 
LIFE at BETHANY; 
Tears of Jesus. By the same Author. 
fsep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
. Thoroughly imbued with the tender and loving spirit of 
the Master who constitutes the sum and substance of the 
whole.”—Christian World. 


oeyer 
The BROTHER BORN for ADVERSITY; 
or, the Saviour’s Sorrows and Sufferings similar to those 
of His Followers. By the Author of “God is Love.” 
Fourth Thousand, cloth, Felt e 1s. 6d. 

“A beautiful little book, peculiarly fitted to sustain, com- 
fort, and strengthen the tried children of God.”—The Record, 
London: JOHN SNOW and ©O., 2, Ivy-lane, 

Paternoster-row. 


I. 
or, the Words and 
Second Edition, 


i 


— — 


| TURNEY, in four lectures, delivered in the 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, p. p. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
(HOMEORT YE, COMFORT TE: bei 


God’s Words of Comfort Addressed to His Church in 
the last Twenty-seven Chapters of Isaiah. 


_ London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. HORATIUS BONAR, D. b. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
HE EVERLASCTING RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS; or, How Shall Man be Just with God! 
London: James Nisbet and Co,, 21, Berners-street, W. 


— — — 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
HE NORSEMAN in the WEST; or, 


America before Columbus. By R. M. BALLANTY NE, 
Author of “ The Iron Horse,” &c., with Illustrations. 
“A book that cannot possibly be laid down till the very 
last word im the last line has been read.” —Atheneum. 
London: James Nisbet and (., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, small crown Svo, 3s. 6d., cloth, — 
RUEY, a LITTLE WORKER for 
CHRIST. By Francis eet HAVERGAL, 
Author of “The Ministry of Song, &c. 
Loneon : James Nisbet and Co., 2], Berners-street, W. 


10 us’. published, demy 8vo, Ie. 6d.. paper covers; 2s. 6d., 
cloth, gilt edges, 
AREWELL SERVICES at BLOOMS- 
BURY CHAPEL, in connection with the Retirement 
of the Rev. W. Brock, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, small cn Gro, 38. 6d., clot, 
ATTAEW FROST, CARRIER; or, 
Little Snowdrop’s Mission. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 
Author of “ Stellafont Abbey,“ &c. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Second Edition, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
HE BEATITUDES of the KINGDOM. 
By the Rev. J. Oswatp Dykes, M.A. 

“ We have read many commentaries on the Beautitudes, 
but none which has satisfied us so perfectly as this.”—Con- 
gregationalist. 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21. Berners street. W. 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


NNALS of ENGLISH PRESBYTERY, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
the Rev. Tuomas McCaiz, D.D., LL.D. 


“ Dr. MeCrie’sa.book is properly a popular résumé of the 
history of Protestantism in these islands, full of fine insight, 
and, as we have said, penetrated with charity. — Noncon- 
formist. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fourth Edition, crown vo, 5s., cloth, 


HE LORD’S PRAYER: a Series of 
Lectures by the Rev. Abotrrn Sapuir, B.A., Green- 


wich. 

“One of the best of the many expositions which have 
written on the Lord’s Prayer by learned and pious exposi- 
tors.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


London: James Nisbet and Co, 21 Berners-street, W. 


New Work by the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. 
Just pu in crown 8vo, price 5s., 


THE FEET OF JESUS 


In Life, Death, Resurrection, and Glory. By the Rev. P. B. 
Pow, MA., Author 3 ‘I Wills’ of the Psalms,” 
C., 


London; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, Paternoster-row. 


IVINE FOOTPRINTS in the BIBLE; 
or, Christian Evidences for Christian Youth. By 

FolLax D. Price ls, 6d. 

“The work is divided A= twelve World. expressed and 
most su tive chapters.” — terary W 

«The value of this little book is in imverse proportion to 
its size. . „ Just the kind of thing our teachers and 
adult classes have long wanted.” — Nonconformist. 

“A well-planned work on the Christian evidences.“ City 


James Clarke and Co., 15, Fleet-street, EC. 
— published, price 6d., sixty-eight pages. 


1 


SPELLING, HIN RANCE 1 
e EDUCATION: Letters on t 
Spelling Difficulty, and Alphabetic and Spelling Reſorin; 


including propos 
112 in the E 
Ne from the “ School Board Chronic 
details of Experiments in Teaching to Read 
and Amended Spelling, Opinions 
By Grorncs WitTneErs, 


I : Woollard, 54, Castle-street; or t — for 
Six Stamps from the Author, 87, Falkner-street, 4 


Enlarged Edition, small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; half roan, 5s, 6d. 


HE NBW FRENCH-ENGLISH and 
ENGLISH-FRENCH PRONOUNCING Die- 
TIONARY on the basis of Nugent's. By F.C, Mgapows, 
M.A. Re-edited and Enlarged with about 2,000 words with 
Meanings, numerous idiomatical Phrases and Proverbs; and 
a list of Christian and Proper Names, with their prouuncia- 
tion in each language, by H. Krugaur. 


London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


HRISTADELPHIAN‘SM EXPOSED. 
By the Rev. C. Cremancer, Minister of Custlegate 
8 House, Nottingham; and Defended by Mr. E. 
echanics’ 
Lecture Hall, Nottingham. Price 64—London: T. C. 
— 1 ll, Lon 1 W W. H. Farmer, 


Enlarged English Alphabet of — 


Sherwood -street ; irmingham : Robert Roberts, Atheneum 

Rooms, Temple-row. 
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Published by Asters Milt, at No. 18, Bouverie Btreet, 
London; and by owes Kixesrox Burt, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet —Wednesday, Novem- 
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